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Two-eyes become four-eyes. Four-eyes become no-eyes. 
That’s the tragic formula for those of us who can see 


® wouLp you take $3,000 for one 
of your eyes? That’s what John F., 
a Massachusetts metalworker, got a 
few months ago when a flying par- 
ticle of steel gouged out his right 
eye. It’s the price most states will 
pay you if you lose an eye in an 
industrial accident. 

Even at twice the price, you 
probably wouldn’t think it a fair 
exchange. If you stopped to think 
about it, you’d agree that your eyes 
are worth more to you than all your 
other senses put together. You'd 
sooner give up an arm or a leg, than 
give up your power to see your face 
in a mirror, or see the sky on a clear 


spring day, or see the legs of a 


shapely girl. But do you ever stop 
to think about it? Or do you lavish 
infinitely more thought and care 
on your fingernails, your feet, your 
hair, or any of a dozen parts of you 
which aren’t nearly so priceless. 
Take your teeth. For a modest cost, 
you can get yourself a beautiful 
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set of false teeth anytime you need 
them. Yet you brush your teeth 
every day, twice. You see your den- 
tist twice a year. You agree it’s 
worth your time and money to do 
whatever you can to head off tooth 
troubles before they start. 

Recently, when a representative 
group of eye specialists was can- 
vassed, every one of them agreed 
he’d yet to meet a man or woman 
who pays any mind to his eyes be- 
fore they give him trouble. 

What price, if any, is paid for 
this neglect? Suppose people did 
take better care of their eyes. Would 
there still be one-quarter million 
people totally blind, in the U. S. 
alone? Would one-half million be 
blind in one eye? Would the 70 
million people who see poorly or 
imperfectly have better sight? 
Would the seven million who are 
troubled at this moment by eye in- 
fections be free of pain and dis- 
comfort? Or is it a sad fact that the 





human eye is a weak and imperfect 
mechanism which is sure to break 
down more readily than any other 
part of the body, no matter how 
much care it gets? 

Last summer PacEANT asked me 
to find the answer to these ques- 


tions. I hunted for it not in library 
books and medical journals, but by 
going out and questioning the men 
and women who know more about 
eyes and eyesight than any others 
in America: 

I spoke to doctors at the Man- 
hattan Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat 
hospital, which maintains the largest 
eye clinic in the world. I talked 
with Dr. Franklin M. Foote, head 
of the National Society for the Pre- 
vention of Blindness. I went to see 
Dr. Sidney A. Fox, nationally 
known ophthalmologist (physician 
specializing in eye diseases) . I spoke 
to executives of the American Opti- 
cal Company, one of the country’s 
biggest manufacturers of eye glasses. 
I got the opinion of Dr. John B. 
O’Shea, president of the American 
Optometric Association (an organi- 
zation of the 17,000 licensed op- 


tometrists who've examined the. 
vision of some 50 millions of men 
and women). I went to see authori- 
ties on the cause and treatment of 
industrial eye accidents, like Dr. 
Leonard Greenburg, director of in- 
dustrial hygiene for New York 
State. I spoke also to lighting en- 
gineers, like C. L. Crouch, tech- 
nical director of the Illuminating 
Engineering Society, who’ve made 
searching studies of the ways in 
which eyes are affected by lighting 
systems in homes, schools and fac- 
tories. 

I got many different answers 
from these experts, but nearly every 
man and woman I spoke to agreed 
on one major point: eye troubles 
do not develop because the eye is 
naturally weak and imperfect. The 
eye is a remarkably efficient and 
adaptable mechanism, designed to 
last at least as long as any other 
part of you. In fact, it’s a lot 
stronger and more resilient than 
most other organs, and will stand 
up under circumstances which 
would injure another. 

Then why are there more Amer- 
icans with eye troubles than with 
any other kind of physical defect? 
Because, all authorities agreed, 
Americans subject their eyes to 
more abuse, mishandling and utter 
neglect than they do any other 
organ. 


This year, some 30,000 men 
and women will go blind. “Be- 
tween 50 and 75 per cent of 
them,” said Dr. Franklin M. 
Foote, ‘“‘must blame their 
blindness on their neglect or 
abuse of their eyes.” 

This year, 300,000 men and 
women will suffer eye injuries 
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in industrial accidents. “Up to 
95 per cent of these accidents,” 
says Charles P. Tolman, promi- 
nent safety engineer, “will be 
caused by carelessness or reck- 
lessness.” 

Six out of ten children now 
in elementary schools will have 
impaired vision by the time 
they finish their schooling. “In 
nearly all cases,” says Dr. M.T. 
Eberl, noted optometnist, “vis- 
ual defects will be caused or 
aggravated by misuse or ne- 
glect of the eyes.” 

Of the 70 million adults 
with eye defects, probably one 
in two of them are bringing 
on their own suffering from 
blurred or distorted vision, eye- 
strain, headaches or fatigue. A 
world-famous ophthalmologist 
told me that. And other au- 


thorities agreed. 


Every fact and statistic I heard 
pointed to the same conclusion: 
you and no one else has the power 
to determine whether your eyes will 
be in good health and good work- 
ing order, or whether you can look 
ahead to pain and discomfort and 
even blindness. More than that, 
your attitude towards your eyes 
may determine whether the nation 
as a whole will continue to be a 
nation of eye cripples, where 2 in 
every 3 people has some form of 
eye trouble. 

“Thousands of people” said Dr. 
Foote, “are blind in one eye, and 
do not suspect it. Thousands of 
others are suffering from defects 
which are slowly narrowing their 
field of vision and may make them 
blind, yet they don’t know it either. 
And there are millions who don’t 
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know that they have an eye con- 
dition which is giving them head- 
aches, making them feel dull and 
stupid, and killing most of the fun 
they might get out of life.” 

Worse yet: unsuspected eye trou- 
bles cause their victims serious in- 
juries and deep personal tragedy. 
Dr. Conrad Berens, internationally 
known ophthalmologist, said re- 
cently: “One in five automobile 
accidents happens because the 
driver has a visual defect . . . in al- 
most every case, the driver is not 
aware that his sight is impaired.” 
The American Optometric Associ- 
ation adds: “Every 2 minutes an 
industrial accident is caused by 
some worker's poor eyesight.” 

What’s more: authorities agree 
that if eye troubles are not discov- 
ered and treated, they can become 
aggravated and cause other defects 
to develop. For instance, take the 
850,000 children who are cross- 
eyed, and who must remain so for 
the rest of their lives if they don’t 
go through a protracted routine of 
eye exercises or submit to surgery. 
Many cases of crossed eyes, doctors 
now feel, develop in youngsters who 
are nearsighted and who fail to get 
their nearsightedness diagnosed and 
corrected. 

Or, for instance, there’s a group 
of eye conditions called “phorias” 
—7 million people are believed to 
have them. This is a form of mus- 
cular imbalance, where the muscles 
of one eye are much stronger than 
those of the other. For a while the 
poor eye struggles to keep up, but 
eventually the good one may carry 
the full burden. If people with pho- 
rias don’t get their trouble diag- 
nosed and treated, their poor eye 
begins to deteriorate from disuse, 
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and may virtually become blind. 

Or take cataracts. Doctors told 
me that | in every 4 blind people 
lost their sight because of cataracts 

. . and that in 99 per cent of the 
cases, blindness could have been 
prevented by proper treatment. 
Several hundred thousand of them 
are not getting the care they need 

. either because they’ve never 
had their condition diagnosed, or 
because they mistakenly fear that 
cataract surgery is difficult and 
dangerous. 

Many victims of glaucoma, too, 
are heading towards tragedy be- 
cause they’re not getting necessary 
treatment. Authorities agree that 
over a million men and women 
now have this serious disease, and 
that all but a few of them don’t 
know it. Their grim forecast was 
that ninety per cent of these people 
run the risk of going partly or com- 
pletely blind within the next few 
years. A doctor at Manhattan Eye 
and Ear Hospital explained why: 
“Glaucoma begins when the fluids 
which normally lubricate the eye 
somehow dam up and build up a 
tremendous pressure within the eye. 
The eyeball keeps getting harder 
and harder, and slowly the pressure 
starts choking off the vital optic 
nerve . . . when this happens the 
eye starts going blind. All this takes 
place terribly slowly, and the symp- 
toms are not painful (the only 
symptoms are usually halos or spots 
before the eyes, or dizziness, or 
blurring of vision). Tragically 
often, the victim of glaucoma 
doesn’t recognize these symptoms, 
and fails to realize what’s happen- 
ing to him till practically all his 
vision is destroyed.” 

The idea that eyes are affected 


by emotions is fairly new and grow- 
ing fast. I heard evidence that 
strong emotions may damage the 
cells of the retina and distort the 
image of what you sce (the retina 
is the extremely sensitive screen at 
the back of the eye where visual 
images take form). I was told by 
several that emotional strain may 
cause a spasm in vital eye muscles, 
which can either blur vision severe- 
ly or make a person see double. And 
Dr. Sidney A. Fox raised this inter- 
esting point: when he observes 
patients who are shown by an eye 
examination to be nearsighted, the 
more placid, calm ones see much 
better and more comfortably than 
the nervous, over-emotional ones. 

More and more, eye specialists 
are saying that the way a person 
lives can determine how well he’ll 
see today, and in the future. This 
is a new idea. Till recently, it was 
believed that the efficiency of any- 
one’s eyes depended mostly on their 
anatomical structure, but every- 
where I went I heard indisputable 
evidence that other factors are also 
important. 

For instance, according to re- 
search by Dr. Arnold Gesell, it’s 
now believed that a youngster’s eye 
doesn’t finish growing till he’s 10 or 
11 years old. Before that, doctors 
informed me, there are any num- 
ber of things a youngster can do 
which may alter or distort the shape 
of his eye . . . and affect the way 
he’ll see for the rest of his life. 

One ophthalmologist said flatly: 
“No youngster should read while 
lying on the floer, or bed.” Ac- 
cording to Dr. John B. O'Shea, 
head of the American Optometric 
Association, there’s danger ahead 
for young children who use their 
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eyes too much in any posture. “Be- 
fore a child is 6 or 7,” he pointed 
out, “the wall of his eyeball is still 
thin and weak. If he uses his eyes 
for close work, he can’t help but 
stretch the eyeball.” 

Plenty of adults, too, appear to 
bring on seeing defects because of 
the way they use their eyes. For in- 
stance, people’s eyes suffer from a 
common habit: reading in poor 
light. C. L. Crouch, technical di- 
rector of the Illuminating Engineer- 
ing Society, estimated that no more 
than 30 per cent of the homes in 
America are properly lighted! The 
main trouble with reading in poor 
light is this: in order for you to 
see, your eye muscles have to go 
through several hundred extra mo- 
tions every minute. In a young per- 
son, say ophthalmologists, this may 
have no ill effect, but not so in 
someone whose eyes have been 
strained by years of poor illumina- 
tion, in Dr. Sidney A. Fox’s opin- 
ion: “Middle-age people could 
delay the need for glasses by using 
proper light.” 

(If you want to make sure you 
have enough light in your home, 
you can inquire at the National 
Society for the Prevention of Blind- 
ness, 1790 Broadway, NYC.) 

What'’s worse than too little light, 
though, is the wrong kind of light. 
That’s why doctors and lighting 
experts gave emphatic advice about 
watching television. It’s essential, 
says the American Optometric As- 
sociation, to light up the whole 
room, not just the television screen. 
Also, get a filter to neutralize the 
snow; be sure to tune in the set 
before turning up the picture; and 
don’t make the picture too bril- 
liant. The last two tips are designed 
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to reduce glare, because glare is 
murder on the eyes. Technically, 
when glaring light passes through 
the eye, it sets up a painful irrita- 
tion in the retina which persists 
long after the light is shut off. The 
retina is perhaps the most sensitive 
part of the eye, and if it’s subjected 
to an overdose of strong light, it 
may be damaged so badly that the 
eye may go blind. No one told me 
about a case in which anyone had 
gone blind from watching televi- 
sion, but I heard numerous tragic 
accounts of blindness from other 
types of strong light. 

On any hot, sunny day, countless 
men, women and children run the 
risk of losing their sight from glare: 
either by not wearing sunglasses, or 
by wearing the wrong kind. Au- 
thorities emphasized that it’s dan- 
gerous to go out into the strong sun 
bare-eyed. It’s worse, though, to 
wear sunglasses that don’t give ade- 
quate protection against the sun. 
Dr. Sidney A. Fox estimated that 
no less than 30 million men and 
women wear useless sunglasses! (40 
million are sold each year, and only 
10 per cent are considered good.) 

To be sure to get good glasses, 
experts said to look for three things: 
1. A tag saying “optically ground 
and polished.” (Hold up glasses to 
light. Good, well-ground ones won’t 
show slightest movement of object 
you're looking at.) 2. Dark color. 
Green is best. 3. Big size. Said one 
optometrist: “Millions of sunglass 
wearers risk their sight because they 
wear glasses that cover only half or 
a third of their field of vision.” 

Just as many others seem to go 
to another extreme in eye care. 
“The real irony,” observed one 
doctor, “is that some people go 
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home and pretty nearly kill their 
eyes with too much care. Home 
care, or any kind of self-treatment 
is tragically dangerous.” 

Other experts were equally em- 
phatic, and agreed there were three 
| major vices: 

_ 1, Washing the eyes: “Eye washes 
are cither useless or harmful. No 
normal person ever needs to wash 
eyes,’ a world-famous 
ophthalmologist said bluntly. “His 
| eye’s got a miraculous cleansing 
system of its own—his tears— 
| which not only keep the eye moist 
| and lubricated, but contain a nat- 
| ural antiseptic which kills harmful 
germs. The useless eye washes sim- 
ply duplicate tears. The harmful 


' ones contain substances which coun- 


teract all the good things tears try 
to do.” 

2. Rubbing or massaging the 
eyes: in one eye clinic I met an 
anguished patient who'd devel- 
oped an ulcer of the cornea by try- 
ing to rub out a speck of dust. 
Doctors told me ulcers of the 
cornea (cornea is transparent outer 
covering of the eye) are common 
results of too much eye-rubbing. I 
met another man who had tried to 
rub out a tiny metal sliver which 
chipped off a kitchen knife and 
landed in his eye. He had pierced 
his eyeball, and had to submit to 
a risky operation. 

Another reason why specialists 
decry rubbing: many people rub 
with half-clean handkerchiefs and 
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fingers. This may cause an infec- 
tion, and if it does, most people will 
fail to have it taken care of prompt- 
ly or properly. At the Manhattan 
Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat Hos- 
pital, a resident physician told me: 
“T’ve seen people go blind because 
of complications resulting from a 
simple infection in the eyelid (con- 
junctivitis) or a simple infection of 
a tear gland (stye).” 

3. Applying cold compresses (or 
cold meat): the chap who bumps 
into a door or gets a black eye 
presses a cold pack to his eye, and 
soon feels lots better. By not getting 
himself looked at by a doctor, how- 
ever, he runs the risk of serious 
after effects. Physicians explained 
that any hard blow in the eye region 
can cause detachment of the ret- 
ina. (The retina is not really fas- 
tened to the eye, but is suspend- 


ed within it like a rubber lining in 
a football. If it’s detached, almost 
immediate blindness will result.) 
The victim of detached retina can 
have his eye patched up skillfully 
and quickly if the trouble is diag- 
nosed in time. 


SHORT CUT 


Another form of self-treatment 
got a severe drubbing: eye exer- 
cises. Eye specialists are anxious to 
break down the popular notion that 
exercises can strengthen the eyes, 
the way lifting dumbbells builds 
better biceps. However, exercises 
done under professional guidance 
were given general approval, al- 
though the experts split wide apart 
on how much good they can actu- 
ally do. Both sides say, though, that 
eye exercises are excellent for 
crossed eyes, wall eyes, and all 
forms of muscle imbalance. 

Could be, though, that most of 
you don’t particularly care whether 
you can see better. Frankly most 
of the experts I talked to didn’t 
think very many of you would do a 
solitary thing about caring for your 
eyes after you finish reading this 
article. 

As one pessimist said: “You just 
can’t get people to think about 
their eyes till something goes wrong. 
That’s why America has long been 
a country full of eye cripples, and 
that’s why it will continue to be so.” 

Is he right? ae 





@ WHEN ELMER LAYDEN was coaching at Notre Dame. he was a hard task- 
master. If he called for a certain play and it wasn’t executed properly, he 
gave the offending players a good tongue lashing. 

One day he had to give Bill Shakespeare just such treatment. He had 
dropped the ball on the 15-yard-line and had instructed Shakespeare to 
try carsying it around left end. When Shakespeare got the ball he went 
through tackle but picked up 85 yards. Layden immediately ran out on 
the field. 

“You, Shakespeare,” he shouted. “What's wrong with you? I said go 
around left end and you go through tackle. Then instead of going down 
the side lines you plow right down the middle ofthe field. And what's 
more you got off to a slow start. Let’s try it over again. Any questions?” 

“Yes, sir,” answered Shakespeare modestly. “How was the play for 
distance?” —Stanley J. Meyer 





Paid in Full 


BY FREDERIC LOOMIS, M. D. 


A true story with an ending that will make your heart skip a beat 


_ @ My TELEPHONE rang 
sharply at two in the 
morning. 
“Please come right 
over,” the Night Super- 
visor said. “Your pa- 
tient, Mrs. Aubrey Milli- 
| ken, is in the delivery 
| room and is coming 
along fast.” 
“Wait a minute,” If 
replied. “I haven’t any 
patient by that name. & 
Must be some other doc- 
| tor.” I hung up. In two 
minutes the phone rang. 
It was the Night Su- ? 
| pervisor. “She has just ” 
come here,” the Nurse | 
said. “She was in active 
labor and was sent di- 
' rectly to you by a Los 
Angeles doctor, and so of course we 
admitted her. She wants you and 
needs you right away. Do come!” 
| Of course I went. On the de- 
livery table was one of the most 
beautiful women I have ever seen. 
Her auburn hair was like a sunset 
on the pillow; her cheeks were like 
strawberries and cream. I hurriedly 
changed my clothes and scrubbed 


as it was evident labor 
was well advanced. In 
less than an hour I had 
delivered a baby girl. 
Few newborn babies are 
pretty, but this one was. 
She had auburn hair 
like her mother’s. 
. In the morning I 
asked Mrs. Milliken for 
the details required for 
the birth certificate. She 
gave them readily. “I’m 
so sorry you had to be 
“2 called in the middle of 
the night,” she said. 
“Dr. Winston in Los 
Angeles sent me to you. 
I drove up and maybe 
that started things too 
soon. Is the baby all 
right? What color is her 
hair?” 

I reassured her, and in a day or 
two I mailed a routine report.of the 
delivery to Dr. Winston, stating the 
patient’s name and the Los Angeles 
address she had given me, and add- 
ing a word of thanks for sending 
me such an attractive patient. 

In the week she was allowed to 
stay in the hospital, the rule under 
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wartime crowding, I learned prac- 
tically nothing about her. She was 
always pleasant, and in her eyes 
there was even more rapture than 
we doctors usually see—and love 
to see—when happy mothers look 
at their babies. She had no vis- 
itors. She talked intelligently and 
had a few good books on her bed- 
side table. Her chief recreation 
was making little sketches of the 
nurses and the baby—remarkable 
little vignettes that showed consid- 
erable talent. 

I noticed that she skillfully 
avoided any reference to herself 
and concluded that she was prob- 
ably from the Hollywood movie 
colony, many of whom have been 
in Dr. Winston’s care, and that she 
had come to me to avoid publicity. 
This sort of thing had happened 
before and I respected her obvious 
wish not to be identified. 

She asked for my bill and paid it 
in cash. The hospital bill was paid 
in the same way and she left a large 
cash deposit to care for the baby 
until she was able to send for it, 
“in three or four weeks,” she said, 
“when I have a nice place to take 
care of it.” 

Two days after she left I re- 
ceived a letter from Dr. Winston. 
“T don’t deserve any thanks,” he 
wrote, “for I never had a patient by 
that name. Incidentally, there isn’t 
any such street in Los Angeles as 
the address you gave, and her name 
is not in the telephone directory.” 
Then I really began to wonder. . . . 

I saw the baby every day. About 
three weeks later, at an hour when 
I was not at the hospital, a nurse 
called for the infant, with a written 
order from the mother authorizing 
her to take it. My responsibility 
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BEHIND THE STORY 


This dramatic story, one of the 
most famous ever written by the 
late Dr. Frederic Loomis, has been 
made into a motion picture soon to 
be released under the title “Bitter 
Victory.” The almost incredible tale 
is based on a true experience of the 
doctor's, and is one of many of his 
writings recently published by the 
Loomis Book Co., Piedmont, Cali- 
fornia, in an anthology called The 
Best Medicine. “Paid in Full” 
first appeared in The Reader's Di- 
gest in April, 1946. 











ended, I expected to forget the 
whole thing, but a mystery inter- 
ests even a busy doctor and I often 
found myself wondering about it. 

Six months later, I was in a little 
Western mining town. My busi- 
ness concluded, I sat in the hotel 
lobby, listening to the proprietor’s 
gossip about the passers-by while I 
waited for my train. We faced the 
street, looking into the afternoon 
sunshine. 

Suddenly a Cadillac drove up 
and stopped squarely in front of us. 
I looked up in astonishment when 
out of it stepped my mysterious pa- 
tient of a few months before. She 
was as strikingly beautiful as when 
I had seen her in the hospital. - As 
she reached the sidewalk she saw 
me, and hesitated; her hand flew to 
her throat, and then she turned her 
head quickly and hurried on. 

“Purty, ain’t she?” said the ho- 
tel owner. “She’s one of the Bridger 
twins. Lived here ever since they 
was born. Must have thought she 
knew you, the way she looked at 





| of mystery. 
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you. Seemed kinda upset when she 
saw she didn’t. Other twin looks 
just like her, and is just as purty 


only she’s got a scar on her cheek. 


Only way you can tell ’em apart. 
This one you just saw is Nancy. 
Other one, Luella, is married. This 
one ain’t. Don’t know why. Must 


_ have had plenty of chances with all 


her money and them good looks 
too.” 

“Yes,” I said. “She’s an interest- 
ing-looking girl. Tell me about 
her.” 

“Well,” he answered, “it’s a kind 
Luella had a baby girl 
two years old, little beauty, looked 
just like her, reddish hair all blown 
around her face like sunshine. This 
one, Nancy, lived in Luella’s house. 
Did a lot of social work. One day, 
when Nancy backed her car out of 
the garage, the baby had toddled 
into the driveway— 

“*Twant Nancy’s fault—nobody 
could have seen that little tot be- 
hind the car. But Nancy took on 
something awful, cried all the time, 


_ ended up with a nervous break- 


down. What made it worse she 
knew Luella never could have an- 
other baby. 

“Finally, after about four 
months, Nancy went to N’York to 
study art, least that’s what they 
said, but everyone thought it was 
just to git her mind offen what had 


STUFFED BALLOT 


happened. She was gone almost a 
year. Then few months ago she 
came back. That was just after 
Luella and her husband had been 
down in the southern part of our 
state and brought back the cutest 
little trick of a red-haired baby girl 
you ever saw. They adopted it. 
It’s the living image of the one they 
lost. Looks exactly like that other 
one. Durndest thing you ever saw!” 

“Sort of a miracle,” I said. “No 
doubt it has helped them forget 
their loss.” 

“Gosh, Luella looks a different 
woman a’ready, and Nancy perked 
up right away. Kinda thin and 
peaked she was when she came 
home, but you just saw her now 
and if there’s anything purtier I 
ain’t seen it. She won't hardly 
leave the baby. A body’d think she 
owned it.” 

I was breathless for a moment as 
I saw again a lovely red-haired girl 
bending over a tiny red-haired 
baby in our hospital. 

“Want to meet Nancy when she 
comes back?” my host asked. “She'd 
likely welcome meeting a stranger. 
Nothin’ interestin’ ever happens 
around here, you know.” 

“Thank you, no,” I said. “My 
trip has been trying and I think I'll 
go up to my room and get some rest 
before my train leaves. I need rest 
right now—badly.” a8 





@ tHE 300 cirts of the Misses Tucker's finishing school had voted just before 
the holiday to see who was the prettiest girl in the institution. It was a 
shocked and surprised committee that counted the ballots. 

“There’s something wrong here!” the chairman wailed. 


“What?” asked the girls. 


“One girl got two votes!” the chairman cried. 


—Henry H. Willson 
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WHY WE DIE 


BY HERBERT C. ROSENTHAL 


® iF YOU WANT to stay alive—keep 
young and be careful. For—as the 
chart on the opposite page shows— 
accidents and the diseases of older 
age are leading causes of death. 
However, even if you only take 
the second half of our opening ad- 


vice, the outlook is not too black. 
Fewer Americans are dying today 
(proportionately) than ever before. 
The death rate has fallen almost 
50 per cent since 1900: from 17.2 
per 1,000 to 9.9 in 1948. 

Our record would be even better 
if we had been able to show some 
real progress against the “after 40” 
killers: heart disease, cancer, cere- 
bral hemorrhage and diabetes. (See 
chart on page 17.) The death rate 
from heart disease rose to a point 
two and a half times as great in 
1947 as in 1900. It accounted for 
one third more deaths in 1947 alone 
than our total armed service fatali- 
ties in World War II. The diabetes 
death rate has also climbed to two 
and one half times its 1900 level, 
while cancer has doubled. 

But consider these factors health 
experts use to explain the increased 
mortality from these diseases: 
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1. Better Diagnosis by the Doctor. A lot of 
deaths which were formerly as- 
cribed to “old age,” “natural 
causes,” or other incorrect cate- 
gories are now being correctly 
diagnosed as heart disease, can- 
cer, etc. More comforting is the 
realization that the improved 
diagnostic techniques are also en- 
abling doctors to spot these ill- 
nesses earlier. 


. More Oldsters in the Population. 23.4 
per cent of our population was 
over 40 in 1900, but by 1948 34.7 
per cent of us were a market for 
Walter Pitkin’s book. Compris- 
ing a larger share of our total 
population today, this group is 
therefore a larger target for the 
diseases of middle and old age. 
And a prime reason for this larger 
target of oldsters is that science 
has virtually eradicated many dis- 
eases which used to cut them 
down at earlier ages. (See chart 
on page 16.) 

3. The Pace of Modern Living. Up early to 
listen to the bad news over the 
radio. To the office in a crowded 
vehicle. Work under tension all 








*Number of U.S. deaths 
caused by eoch in 1947, 
latest available year. 
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Great gains have been made against these causes . . . 
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AND DISEASES FEVER 
PNEUMONIA 


day, and then an evening of sus- To the American male under 60 the 
pense at the movies. Something’s _ statistics on violent and accidental 
got to give, bud. However, proof deaths speak sharply: “Slow down 
that our advances in health are and watch your step!” Motor ve- 
outweighing our losses through _hicle accidents are a large and con- 
nervous prostration is found in _ stant threat to all age groups. Sui- 
the increase in the average man’s __ cide, homicide, falls and work acci- 
life expectancy: from 49.2 years dents are other important killers. 
in 1900 to 66.7 years in 1946.* 
On pages 18 and 19, charts show 

*The reasons behind this increase are told in a 


which are the most important causes fascinating new book by Metropolitan Life In- 
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of death for your sex and age group. ance, C®. health experts Duplin, Latic an 
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Cancer and heart disease hit both 
sexes hard, particularly from the 
age of 30 on. In the youngest age 
group, just getting born alive is the 
biggest hurdle. 

Polio, which is included in the 
infectious and parasitic category, is 
statistically not an important killer 
—though that’s small comfort to its 
victims. There were 1,845 deaths 
from polio in 1946, while the total 
in the epidemic year of 1949 has 


oN r 


1920 1930 1940 1947 


A A 


been around 3,000. Meanwhile, in 
1946 such other infectious diseases 
as flu were claiming 8,800 deaths 
and syphilis almost 13,000. 

One other interesting comparison 
is between the death rates for men 
and women. At every age level, 
the female death rate is lower. 

One final note on the weaker 
sex. Latest life expectancy figures 
show: Men—64.3 years; Women— 
69.3 years. 
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What you should watch out for 


(Leading couses of death in each age group, U.S.A., 1946) 
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Our methods of religious teaching are full of high 
ideals but the results aren’t what you’d hope for 


™@ UNLESS THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
immediately mend their ways, 
America soon will be a nation of 
religious illiterates. 

If, like most of us, you believe 
that the spiritual emphasis on the 
dignity of each human being is the 
very soul of democracy, this is a 
shocking statement. 

But the facts, gathered in inter- 
views with religious leaders all over 
the country, in a PAGEANT religious 
quiz of more than 1,000 Catholic 
and Protestant children in 21 cities, 
in a spot survey of the dusty, drably 
furnished church cellars where the 
religious classes meet, amply sub- 
stantiate the charge: 

The Sunday Schools are 50 per 
cent inefficient in attracting youth 
to church and even more inefficient 
in teaching basic Christian and 
Jewish principles*to those who do 
attend. 

Though 
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our population has 


soared by millions in the last quar- 
ter of a century, Sunday School en- 
rollment still is about 21,000,000- 
which it was back in 1926. And, on 
an average, these children attend 
only one Sunday out of three. Worst 
of all, another 21,000,000 reach 
maturity without formal religious 
training of any kind. This is the 
type of citizen—who knows less 
about Jesus than Stalin—whom we 
are preparing for competition with 
the soulless super-state! 

Put the responsibility where you 
please—on church, parents, public 
or all three—but the sickening fact 
remains that we are withholding 
the very essence of Western civiliza- 
tion from our children. 

In the PacEANT religious quiz, 
which was conducted in cities scat- 
tered through 17 states from Massa- 
chusetts to Washington, Protestant 
children flunked badly with an 
average mark of 35 per cent. Catho- 





lic youngsters did slightly better— 
46 per cent. 

But the worst indictment of the 
Sunday Schools was this: The small 
group of admitted non-churchgoers 
fared only slightly worse in the ex- 
amination than did the Protestant 
boys and girls. Their average was 
30.4 per cent. 

Surely in the most backward lit- 
tle red schoolhouse, a similar dis- 
play of secular ignorance would 
precipitate state investigations and 
wholesale shakeups of the local 
teaching staffs. But in fundamental 
religious education—the teaching 
of the Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Man—we smugly 
tolerate a scandal which has been 
steadily worsening since the 1920s. 

Probably the worst defect in this 
164-year-old institution, which has 
been rooted in American life since 
the days of the Puritan, is the all- 
pervading dullness—the flat, unin- 
spired lessons by senescent teachers ; 
the outmoded educational material 
handed down, dirty and dog-eared, 
from the time of McGuffey’s Read- 
ers; the shabby, poorly furnished 
and sometimes ill-heated rooms 
where the children are tucked away, 
to be heard perhaps but not to be 
seen at least for an hour or so by 
their -parents and the rest of the 
congregation. 

“It is the bane of most church 
schools today,” admits Dr. Philip 
C. Jones, executive secretary of the 
World Council of Christian Educa- 
tion. “Religion ought to be an at- 
tractive thing for boys and girls. 

“Yet most of us, when we were 
young, were planked down in a 
dusty corner of a drab church base- 
ment. We had a teacher who wore 
the same hat for four years and 


who hadn’t smiled for the same 
length of time. 

“It wouldn’t be amiss for the 
churches occasionally to buy Sun- 
day School teachers a new hat!” 

Or, as Dr. Jones and other pro- 
gressive church educators stress, to 
plan and buy a whole new colorful 
apparatus for the critical responsi- 
bility of the churches which is the 
religious training of youth. Unless 
we junk our traditional separation 
of Church and State, it is the sole 
responsibility of the churches. 

Curiously, though such organiza- 
tions as the Boy and Girl Scouts at- 
tract an alert and stimulating corps 
of volunteer leadership, the Sunday 
Schools, by and large, still rely 
heavily on teachers who them- 
selves were students back in the 
90s. Time and again, in the news- 
papers, you read of octogenarians 
who haven’t missed a Sunday 
School session in more than half a 
century. But what of the little suf- 
ferers in their classes! 

It takes little imagination to pic- 
ture them leading the children in 
dull rote recitation of the Kings of 
Israel; carrying the tune, tone-deaf 
and with cracked voices, in what 
should be the deeply thrilling pe- 
riod of hymin-singing; sharply 
reprimanding the first outburst of 
childish gayety. As the secular 
schools more and more relax dis- 
cipline and try to make the class- 
room a pleasant place for learning, 
the contrast with the 18th Century- 
minded Sunday School is unhap- 
pily obvious even to a first grader. 

In one church in Salina, Kansas, 
for example, the children were 
handled last winter as though the 
congregation were determined to 
drive them from Sunday School. 
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Primary, junior and intermedi- 
ary departments alike were thrown 
together in one bare, icy cold hall. 
The uncomfortable chairs were 
adult-sized, and the lesson manuals 
and hymnals badly torn. Even par- 
ents, who ordinarily don’t bother 
with what goes on in Sunday School 
so long as they are relieved of their 
youngsters on a Sunday morning, 
were moved to protest. 

“We can’t provide a palace for 
all these kids,” the superintendent 
told them with a shrug of his shoul- 
ders. “The church is in debt, and 
the minister’s too busy to look after 
everything.” 

But, you wonder, what will that 
church’s debt be 20 years from 
now? And what, precisely, was 
more important to the minister than 
the education of Christians? 

In Carthage, New York, where 
the teaching responsibility was 
fobbed off on teen-age girls rather 
than the oldsters, there were no les- 
son books for the class. Between 
that and the youthfulness of the 
teachers, the children were so un- 
ruly that some of the youngsters 
resigned in protest. 

“All the children do is draw pic- 
tures and play games,” explained 
the 17-year-old spokesman. “When 
we try anything else, they won’t 
pay attention. At least, if we had 
books, we could follow a lesson.” 

And in Caribou, Maine, where a 
bluff-mannered railroad official 
proved suspiciously popular with a 
boys’ Sunday School class, the 
church elders were distressed to 
learn the secret of his drawing 
power. “We don’t get any of that 
dreary Bible stuff from him,” a 
youngster explained. “He just tells 
us hunting and fishing stories.” 
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Or take more trivial flaws, trivial 
in themselves perhaps but repeated 
all over the country and mightily 
dissuasive to young minds. The 
superintendent in a San Francisco 
church, an orchestra vocalist, opens 
assembly “worship” by leading the 
hymn-singing at a pace that would. 
draw favorable comment at the 
Kentucky Derby. The children slur 
and stumble after him, and when it 
comes time for prayer and their 
sermon, they feel more like tapping 
their feet than bowing their heads. 

And in a Connecticut town a 
father and mother dutifully took 
their six-year-old to school each 
Sunday and yet regularly were pes- 
tered by inquiries from her second- 
form teacher, the school superin- 
tendent and finally the minister, 
“Where is littlke Nancy this year?” 

When the exasperated mother 
accompanied her daughter right in- 
to the classroom, she found her still 
going to the primary department. 
“We didn’t know just where Nancy 
was supposed to go,” chirped the 
fluttery old bank secretary. who 
runs the class. “So we decided to 
keep her here as a dear little visitor 
each Sunday.” 

In one church after another, you 
find the same thing: bumbling 
superintendents and teachers who 
can’t even keep simple attendance 
records straight; parsimonious con- 
gregations who are more concerned’ 
about the spiritual welfare of the 
Hottentots than the deplorable 
spiritual and physical facilities of 
their own children; poor music; 
bad teaching; a slapdash, hit-or- 
miss system. 

Is it surprising that even the Na- 
tional Sunday School Association 
admits, “Many people no longer 





THE SHAME OF OUR SUNDAY SCHOOLS 


expect our schools to accomplish 
much in the way of children’s edu- 
cation” and warns its convention: 

“The Sunday School has deteri- 
orated to a back-seat post which is 
looked upon by most parents merely 
as a place to send the kids on Sun- 
day morning”? 

Or that not one, but all the sects 
have been discovering to their dis- 
may that there is a mass desertion 
from their archaic schools on the 
part of 20th Century youth? Just 
recently, for example, the Missouri 
Synod of the Lutheran Church dis- 
closed that Cleveland high school 
students, in increasing numbers, are 
playing hookey because “the Bible 
teaching lacks interest . . . and is 
too dull.” 

Significantly, these teen-agers 
want the reassurance and inspira- 
tion they dimly realize should be 
obtainable from The Book. They 
ask for “teachers with a fresh, young 
outlook who could tell them how 
| the Bible lessons fit into the mod- 
| ern life of today”—but they are not 
getting them. Here is a crying need, 
and it is sheer tragedy, not only for 
the youngsters of today but for the 
church and America as well, that it 
is not being met! 

“What have young people really 
learned about religion in our Sun- 
day Schools?” asks John Huess, 
Director of Education of the Protes- 
tant Episcopal Church. “Most ad- 
mit—or display—the fact that they 
have learned practically nothing. 

“If most of them had any knowl- 
edge of the Bible, the Church, strict 
Christian moral values and worship 
—to say nothing of doctrine and 
the meaning of grace—it is only the 
wooliest conglomeration of discon- 
nected ideas. What chance is there, 


if this is the best we can do, for reli- 
gion to fight the secularism and 
materialism of our day with any 
hope of success?” 

In 1906, our Sunday School pop- 
ulation numbered 14,685,997; 10 
years later, according to the U. S. 
Census of Religious Bodies, it was 
19,935,890 and in 1926, 21,038,526. 
Thereafter, despite the phenomenal 

owth in our overall population, it 
declined. When the last official reli- 
gious census was taken in 1936, 
school attendance had shrunk to 
18,389,001. Today, it is estimated, 
the total has crept back toward the 
1926 figure—but against the zoom- 
ing census reports, this means it is 
not even holding its own. 

Why this tragic situation? Well, 
the churches must take the blame 
for four of the six basic shortcom- 
ings of their schools: 

1. The Sunday School is super- 
vised by an army of untrained 
volunteer teachers. 

. The Sunday School has never 
developed an adequate life- 
centered body of teaching 
material. 

. The Sunday School exists on 
the most meagre financial 
support and physical equip- 
ment. 

. The Protestant Church, allot- 
ting a minimum of time and 
resources to the Sunday 
School, has shown little states- 
manship in the organization 
of its religious education pro- 
gram. 

In all fairness, the last two of the 
basic shortcomings cannot be 
blamed on the church or church 
teachers. They are the swift secu- 
larization of American life which 
has kept both parents and children 
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out of the churches and the sad 
demise of the old-fashioned, seven- 
day-a-week Christian home influ- 
ence. 

Between church and public in- 
eptness, the miracle is that these 
quarter million church schools have 
survived at all. Any such é¢duca- 
tional institution, other than that 
of the Christian church, would long 
ago have collapsed of its own 
weight. But here is the heart-break- 
ing thing. If under these most un- 
favorable circumstances, Bible 
teaching could somehow inspire 
eight generations of Americans, 
what could this great literature do 
under more benign conditions? 

Today, religion is ostensibly 
booming in America. More than 
ever before, we are going to church, 
and the various denominations 
can claim a total membership of 
79,576,352. In our reading habits, 
we make best sellers out of such 
inspirational books as The Big 
Fisherman and Peace of Soul; we 
listen to radio shows like The 
Greatest Story Ever Told and flock 
to movies like Joan of Arc. It 
seems a time for self-congratula- 
tion—but is it? 

With equal truth, we can find 
from the statistics, the tests and the 
warnings of clear-eyed clergymen, 
that our Sunday Schools are not 
doing their job. Here is the ap- 
paratus that Nazis and Commu- 
nists alike first aimed to destroy. 
Here is the very replenishment of 
religion itself. Till we know that 
all churches everywhere are facing 
this responsibility head on with 
every bit of energy, intelligence and 
money at their command, we can- 
not say that religion is safe beyond 
our Own generation. ae 
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Pageant’s 
Survey of 
Conditions 
in Our 


Sunday 
Schools 


BY EUGENE GILBERT 


Here are the 26 factual ques- 
tions of the nation-wide survey, 
with the overall percentage of 
correct answers given with each 
question. This shows what your 
children know about the Bible. 





@rHe epirors of PAGEANT, dis- 
mayed by and almost incredulous of 
the results of their preliminary re- 
search into the Sunday School situ- 
ation in this country, asked me to 
make an independent, first-hand in- 
vestigation into the situation. Our 
organization, Gilbert Youth Re- 
search, specializes in polling and 
research among youth groups. 

To carry out the assignment as 
accurately as possible, we first de- 
termined that a group of about 
1,000 youngsters, with age, geo- 
graphic and religious backgrounds 
distributed according to approved 
| sampling techniques, should furnish 
an accurate cross-section of Ameri- 
can youth. In other words, their 
knowledge of and interest in reli- 
gion would be applicable to any 
group of American youth. 


6. Jesus was born in the town 
of? 68%. 

7. The father. of Jesus was? 
44.8%. 

8. The great Apostle to the Gen- 
tiles was? 29.3%. 

9. The country where Jesus was 
born was? 67.6%. 
The Children of Israel were 
led out of the Land of Egypt 
by? 37.4%. 


Jesus was tried before (man’s 
name)? 11.2%. 

The King who saw the hand- 
writing on the wall was? 
10.3%. 

Jeremiah’s message was one 
of? 14.2%. 

The wife of Abraham was? 
15%. 

The man who sold his birth- 
right for a mess of pottage 
was? 10.3%. 


I would like to point out that we 
queried children in three age 
brackets (aged 6 to 9, 10 to 12, and 
13 and over), included Catholic, 
Protestant and non-church-attend- 
ing groups and sent our interviewers 
to the following cities: 

Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, 
Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City, Kas.; Milwaukee, South 
Bend, Galesburg and Evansville, 
Ind.; Minneapolis, Salt Lake City, 
Denver, Sacramento, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, San Antonio, Memphis, 
Miami and Atlanta. 

Secondly, to be sure that our 
people asked the right kind of 
question, we went to considerable 
effort in drafting a simple but com- 
prehensive questionnaire which 
broke down into three sections: 


knowledge of Biblical fact; personal 


Paul’s occupation was that 
of? 29.9%. 

The first King of Israel was? 
30.9%. 

Paul was born in? 44.9%. 
Jesus was seen 

His Resurrection? 36.7%. 
At the birth of Jesus, the Jews 
were under the control of 
which people? 23.6%. 

In the Bible, the Ten Com- 
mandments are found in the 
Book of? 42.8%. 

. Jesus rose again on the—— 
day? 57.4%. * 
David was a——? 67.3%. 
The name of the Disciple 
who denied Jesus was? 28.8%. 
The Disciple who was known 
as the “Doubter” was? 36.6%. 
One of the Twelve Disciples 
not mentioned already was? 
66.5%. 








opinions and personal habits. Be- 
fore completing this questionnaire, 
we consulted the International 
Council of Religious Education in 
Chicago, which was extremely 
helpful, and also consulted the 
standard tests of Biblical knowl- 
edge, such as the famous Laycock 
Test prepared by S. R. Laycock, of 
the University of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Canada. 

So far as was scientifically pos- 
sible, I believe we took every pre- 
caution to set up a fair sampling 
group and to ask fair questions. 

I emphasize our preparations be- 
cause the results of our study more 
than corroborated the findings con- 
tained in the original article. 

In many cases, the children were 
at a loss to answer what we had 
considered to be the elemental 


questions. Asked who tried Jesus, 
one of them said, “A punchy pilot.” 


What was His trade? “God,” was 
one answer. “The leader of the 
poor,” another answer. They didn’t 
know where He was born, who 
built the Ark, why the Jews were 
led out of Egypt! 

It is interesting to point out here 
that Catholic children averaged a 
correct score of 46.5% and Protes- 
tant children averaged 35%. But 
the small group of non-church-go- 
ers (two of whom identified them- 
selves as Catholic and 96 as Protes- 
tant) did almost as well with a cor- 
rect-answer average of 30.4%. 

Among the questions on personal 
opinions, it also was interesting to 
see the total number of yes an- 
swers out of the 1,020 interviewees 
to the following key questions: 

Is it important to pray when 
there is nothing we specially want 
to ask God for? 557. 
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If we pray, will God help us pass 
an examination when we have not 
studied? 81. 

Does God love us more than He 
loves people of other races? 246. 

Is God angry with us when we 
do wrong? 478. 

Have other religions than Chris- 
tianity any truth in them? 651. 

Are there any other ways we can 
worship God than by praying, sing- 
ing and taking part in the services 
of the church? 341. 

On the basis of these tests, it 
would appear that today’s children 
lack the old-fashioned faith and 
reverence of their parents. 

This tentative conclusion, I 
think, is fortified by what I con- 
sider possibly the most significant 
question of all, which came under 
the category of personal habits. 

Do you feel that your parents are 
more religious than you are? the 
children were asked. Of the 1,020, 
a total of 731 frankly said Yes. 
Only 120 of them felt that their 
parents were not more religious, 
and the remaining 169 judged that 
their feelings were about the same 
as their parents’. 

My interpretation. of this survey 
into religious knowledge and feel- 
ing among our younger generation 
is twofold: 

First, the extent of Biblical igno- 
rance is shocking. 

Second, on the more intangible 
but probably more important factor 
of religious feeling, our youth shows 
dismaying lack of interest. 

I feel that the charges levelled 
in The Shame of Our Sunday 
Schools are well substantiated and 
that the situation herein exposed 
should be called to the attention of 
religious leaders of all faiths. &® 
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Here comes Christmas. That means thousands of boys and girls will 
begin their first adventure into the glorious land of story books. 
Many of the characters they’ll meet will be old friends Dad and 
Mother met when they were children. 

Take a look now at these delightful old favorites who never grow 
old, and then on page 33 you'll meet some exciting newcomers to 
the wonderful world of children’s books. 
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“The Tall Book of Mother Goose” 


There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, who had so 
many children she didn’t know what to do... But, as 


you can see, the children were busy and happy as can be. 
Harpers 





























“The Wizard of Oz” 


Dorothy, the Tin Woodman and the Scarecrow set out for 


Emerald City to meet the Wizard, the wonderful Wizard of Oz. 
Bobbs Merrill 




















“The Emperor’s New Clothes’”’ 


Remember the vain Emperor who didn’t realize he was naked? 


Houghton Mifflin 
CONTINUED 
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“And to Think That I 
Saw It on Mulberry Street” 


All Marco saw as he walked down the street 
was a plain horse and wagon—and his own 
two feet. But he added such wondrous 
things to see, hear and eat, that he soon 


had a story that no one could beat. 
Vanguard 











“Peter Rabbit” 


Whew! Safe in bed at last after losing his jacket and shoes 
and splashing into Mr. McGregor’s watering can. 











“Ferdinand” 


They thought he was going to fight 
fiercely and butt and snort. 

But not Ferdinand. He just sat 
down quietly and smelled the flowers. 


Viking 
CONTINUED 
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“The House at Pooh Corner” 





Down bounced Tigger, upsetting 
Christopher Robin, Piglet, Eeyore aia 


and Pooh—and proving beyond any _ -* 
doubt that Tiggers don’t climb trees. =~ 
E. P. Dutton =, 7 eS 
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“Make Way for Ducklings’ 


While Officer Michael halted the traffic, Mrs. Mallard 
safely crossed the street with Jack, Kack, Lack, 
Mack, Nack, Ouack, Pack and Quack. 
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NEW FAVORITES 


Every year hundreds of new characters are born into the wonderful 
world of children’s books. Here you'll meet some especially charm- 
ing newcomers. If you like them, they'll stay for years and years. 


m “Little Squirrel’s 
| i Santa Claus” 
wie | 








This little book is brighter than 
the red cap that Little Squirrel got 
for Christmas, yet tinier than the 


graham cracker he gave to Santa. 
A Tiny Golden Book 


“The Magic Bus” 


It’s quite an adventure for 25c. Just press the little 
gold button on Jenny’s dashboard and—wham—you're 


in Africa or Boston or New York or goodness-knows-where. 
Wonder Books 


CONTINUED 
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“The Lazy Beaver” 


While the older beavers were busy as beavers, one 
little beaver slept and played and swam. “He’s a lazy beaver,” 


they said. But the night the dam broke, he showed them. 
McKay 
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“Shark almost got Henry today. But Henry is a 
plenty good diver, too fast for old Mister Shark.” 

















“Little Hank” 


Hank is a happy little handcar 
who ended up owning a railroad. 
You'll find him at a dime store. 

















“Suzy the Cat” 


The giraffe was beautiful, 
but Suzy decided to do tricks 
just like Leo the Lion. 


Viking 


“The Snowman Who Wanted to Stay” 


He wanted to stay all spring 
and summer, and he almost 
did—and he really will 

if you have this book. 














Right Address; Wrong Si 
@ on THE NIGHT of Nove 


up the number and Pact vas Clo 
the address of the Four Roses Cafe. © 
A phone call to this Psst : 
was promptly answered. «= )y) 
“Know anything about a 
accident in front of your 
» mquired Hunter; : 
*"Thete’s'seeal Ga of kaa: with $1 
tion outside. Shall I see what it’s 
all about?” 

“Please.” 

There was silence for awhile; 
then: “I’ve been outside and looked 
around. There was an accident all 

ight, but it’s just a fender-bending | 
affair. There are a lot of cops 
milling around directing traffic.” 
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strong outfit. 
By the end of the third inning the 
pain in Derose’s arm was so’ in- 
tense that tears ran down his face 
with each pitch. Still he went on 
sending them across—and no Min- 
neapolis player had yet reached 
first base. me : i 
Half way throu game, De- 
rose’s arm became “dead.” ‘How he 
threw the ball at all was a miracle 
——but a minor miracle indeed com- 
op to the fact that Minneapolis 
still not succeeded in getting a 
man on base. 
They never did. Derose,. almost 


screaming with A aw and throwing 


only a “nothing” ball, pitched the 
first perfect: game ever recorded in 
the American Association. No hits, 
no runs—not a man reached first. 
The score was 5-0. 

Yet Derose struck out only two 
batters, and he threw the three 
and two pitch only once. It was a 
clean strike that cut down the last 
batter to face him. 


Fish Tale 


® ON THE QUIET, warm afternoon 
of August 22, 1941, Peter Matta 
was fishing in Lake Erie. He sat 
on the dock at Leamington, On- 
tario, and dozed in the pleasant 
sunshine. 

Suddenly Matta’s line jerked fu- 
riously. Apparently he was firmly 
hooked to a huge fish. Coolly and 
steadily he reeled in, at last bring- 
ing his fish to the edge of the dock. 
The “fish” turned out to be a small 
boy, half drowned. Matta’s hook 
was firmly fixed in.the boy's blouse. 

An instant later an 18-year-old 


) Su A eae 


girl, Mamie MclIntee, appeared on 

the scene, screaming that her 

brother was drowning. . 
This was what had happened: 


The girl had been riding a bi- 
cycle with her rk Fehr 
perched on the handlebars. When. 
she reached the edge of the dock, 
she stopped so suddenly that the 
brother was catapulted into the 
lake. The boy could not swim, and 
the water at that point was more 
than 30 feet deep. As the boy was 
sinking, his blouse had been caught 
by Matta’s hook. 

Matta hauled in his “fish” and 
handed him to his sister for dryi 
out, Then he rebaited his hook 
went back to fishing, the peaceful 
summer sunlight warm ‘on his 
shoulders. 


Bang-ap Wind-up 

® INcCWENTs LIke the following are 
supposed to happen only in car- 
toons. But this bit of spectacular 
absent-mindedness actually oc- 
curred in Metamora, eke, 

David E, Murray, a 70-year-old | 
resident of Metamora, decided to.) 
celebrate New Year’s Eve with all | 
the noise the occasion demanded. 
To this end he purchased two sticks 
of dynamite and had them capped 
and fused. It was his plan to ex- 
plode them just as the New Year 
ro born. He put the ite in 

is coat pocket for safe keeping 
until midnight. 

The explosion went off at mid- 
night—but not exactly as was in- 
tended. Murray, overcome by hi- 
larity on Metamora’s Main Street, 
forgot the dynamite, and put his 
lithted pipe in his coat pocket. 
Rie went gloriously to his reward, 
along with the old year. se 
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Little Man 
With a Hatchet 


BY WESSEL SMITTER 


A mighty giant of the forest comes to an end for no good reason 


@ ON THE 14rH pay of 

October, 1878, a party 

of nine families left the 

little village of Visalia in 

California and started 

up into the mountains 

of the High Sierras. 

There were 28 men, 

women and children in 

the group. The party 

traveled in wagons, car- 

ried camping equip- 

ment, food, axes and 

guns. The men planned 

to hunt, explore the 

country and bring back 

some cattle that had 

strayed off into the 

mountains. It promised, 

at the start, to be the usual sort of 

late summer outing, but it turned 

out to be something else. The facts 

as set down here are taken from 

the yellowed pages of a diary kept 

by a young girl who was a member 

of the party. The record as set 

down in the girl’s simple day-to- 

day journal tells a amazing story. 
After three days of travel the 

party camped in the mountains 

near the western edge of what is 
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now General Grant Na- 
tional Park. The spot 
selected was in the very 
heart of the choicest 
stand of giant red- 
woods, the Sequoia gi- 
ganteas, and the camp- 
ing ground was rimmed 
about with trees such as 
few men had ever 

looked upon before. 
On October 18, while 
the men were building 
a corral and arranging 
the camp, the 10-year- 
old son of one of the 
campers took a small 
hatchet and began peck- 
ing at the bark of one 
of the big redwood trees. There 
must have been something incon- 
gruous in the sight of a small boy 
with a hatchet attempting to cut 
down a giant redwood; it would 
have. taken him a week to cut 
through the bark, but the incident 
gave birth to an idea. One of the 
men wondered what it would be 
like to see one of the giant trees 
fall, so they decided to pick one of 
the largest, take turns with the axes 








and watch it crash to the ground. 

That evening, after supper, the 
men walked into the forest and se- 
lected the victim. It was one of the 
biggest redwoods and stood near 
the edge of a meadow. Its branches 
mingled with the clouds. Its girth 
was so great that all the men hold- 
ing hands and with arms extended 
were unable to encircle the base. 

In the morning the men built a 


scaffold 10 or 12 feet high around - 


the base of the trunk. Righthanded 
choppers were paired with left- 
handed choppers. The two men in 
each team faced each other. The 


teams, two on each side of the 
cuts, worked in relays and spelled 
each other off at regular intervals. 
There was plenty of room and the 
four axes used by the group rained 
down a steady shower of chips. 
The men cut huge V-shaped 


notches on the two opposite sides 
of the tree. According to the girl’s 
record, they talked about the “front 
notch” and the “back notch.” The 
front notch was on the side facine 
the meadow, and since this would 
determine the direction of the fall, 
it was the important one. 

The simple notes in the diary 
are skimpy but they present a 
complete picture of the day-to-day 
progress as the group worked on 
the tree. The men concentrated 
their whole energy on the job. The 
interest of everyone, even that of 
the women and children, was cen- 
tered on the project. 

“Today,” the notes read, “we 
had lunch on the tree. There was 
room enough in the front notch for 
all, but some had to stand.” 

Another entry reads, “We no 
longer use the ladder to get up on 
the platform because the pile of 


chips reaches all the way up to 
where the men are at work. To- 
morrow one of the men is going to 
ride a horse up into the front 
notch.” And again, “Today the 
men let all of us do a little chop- 
ping. All of us will be able to say 
that we helped to cut down the big 
(sic) cedar.” 

At the end of two weeks, the 
diarist relates, ““The men no longer 
let us come near the tree. They 
consider it too dangerous. Although 
it is not yet ready to fall, two men 
are kept posted to watch and cry 
out a warning should there be the 
least signs of it going. Paths have 
been cut through the brush to en- 
able the men to run for safety. 
Uncle George says there will be 
plenty of time for the men to get 
out of danger.” 

As the cuts on both sides of the 
tree deepened, the whole vast 
weight of the tree, amounting to 
thousands of tons, came to rest on 
the narrow strip of wood across the 
face of the stump. Not a man in the 
crew knew the compression factor 
of redwood. The heavy props in 
the back cut were but toothpicks. 
To bring the axes into play the 
men were forced to crawl on hands 
and knees into the notches that 
were like caves in the sides of a 
fortress. 

On Monday, November 6, the 
men expected the tree to fall mo- 
mentarily, but at the end of the 
day it was still standing. The fol- 
lowing day the choppers were at 
it again. It was three weeks since 
the job had been started. A vast 
amount of effort and sweat had 
gone into the project, but the men 
were sure that this day would finish 
the job. However, in the middle 
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of the afternoon the sky darkened 
and a gusty wind started blowing. 
This added an extra hazard and 
the choppers called it a day. 

That night, while both camps 
were asleep, the tree fell. It was 
no simple booming crash, but a 
fearful cataclysm that jarred the 
earth and filled the mountains 
with reverberations and thunder- 
ous echoes. Women screamed with 
fright and terrified children 
clutched at their parents. No one 
in camp saw the giant fall, but 
seldom in all time had human ears 
heard such a crash. It was min- 
utes before the normal stillness of 
night settled over the mountains. 

In the morning the men hurried 
out to see what had happened. 
The tree had not fallen into the 
meadow; it had gone backward 
into the standing timber. But like 


Samson in the temple of the Phil- 


istines, it had not gone down alone. 
In its fall it had carried along with 
it six other giant sequoias, as well 
as dozens of smaller cedars and 
firs. An area of roughly three and 
a half acres lay in shambles. Huge 
trunks lay in a twisted mass, heaped 
up like jackstraws. The debris of 
broken branches and _ shattered 
trunks was 30 feet deep. The giant 
sequoia had shattered itself in 
great fragments. Seldom, before 
or since, has puny man and. his 
little hatchet created such com- 
plete and cataclysmic destruction 
on the green face of the earth. The 
girl summed up the episode in her 


NO BETTER REASON—— 


diary by writing: “The tree is 
down and once again we are all at 
peace.” 

Sixty years later, when a group 
of CCC boys came to build trails 
in the mountains, the fallen giant 
was still there. A fire had con- 
sumed the smaller branches, a part 
of the trunk and some of the great 
stump, but there was still enough 
left so that a ranger versed in the 
ways of the redwoods was able to 
reconstruct the story of the giant’s 
history. 

It required four six-foot cross- 
cut saws welded together to make 
a cut through the partially burned 
stump. There were 3,150 annual 
rings in the wood that were still in- 
tact, but there may have been that 
many more in the wood that was 
gone. Time is no enemy and has 
almost no meaning in the life of a 
redwood. Experts say the fallen 
giant may have reached a height of 
300 feet; that the first branch, more 
than a hundred feet above the 
ground, was bigger than any pine 
in the great forests of Michigan. 

It may well be that this tree, cut 
down to make a Roman holiday 
for a bunch of campers, was the 
oldest, the grandest and the most 
magnificent living thing on the 
face of the earth. At any rate, it 
deserves a memorial, and a fitting 
inscription on such a memorial 
might be: “Sic transit gloria 
mundi,” to which a postscript might 
read—“and beware of the little 
man with a hatchet.” as 





@ THE AGED WOMAN was asked by a minister what was her conception of 
prayer. “I always say my prayers,” she replied, “because there’s just some 
things I don’t know what else to do about.” 


—Barbara Robinson 
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A double entry on Mr. Television 
—Milton (Whiz-bang) Berle— 
with pictures (gasp) by George 
Barris and a vivid vivisection 

by one‘of the nation’s top radio 
critics—John Crosby 


CONTINUED: 
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Like laundry soap, Berle does 


everything. Composing his 
TV show, bubbling Berle is a 


choreographer, gag-writer, 
musician, director and actor 





Above, Berle tells Hotshots how to tap dance After 12 hours of rehearsal, Berle puts on 


Below, Berle tells gag-writers what to write Berle asks loud music, Tony Martin holds nose 
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| costume, gets himself telecast as Mexican dancer—only one of half dozen roles he plays on show 
In the mood, Berle slumps te show dancers how Dissatisfied with drumming, Berle takes over 











In rehearsal, Berle is a slave-driver. 
Annoyed, he shouts: “Hey, | am talking, 
what’s the whispering?” To force 





Pictures for Paceant by George Barris 
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The title of Milton Berle’s new movie is Always Leave Them 
Laughing, and that, in this dissection of the man who showed 
television how to smile, proves to be Berle’s basic philosophy 


BY JOHN CROSBY 


™@ WHEN TEXACO FIRST presented 
Star Theater on the NBC television 
network back in June of 1948, the 
company was under the impression 
it was sponsoring a variety show. 
In fact the Texas Company proud- 
ly advertised it was reviving vaude- 
ville. Within three weeks, though, 
it wasn’t the Texaco show and it 
wasn’t a variety show. It was the 
Milton Berle show. Berle, who was 
just one of a number of masters 
of ceremonies originally planned 
for the show, took it over com- 
pletely. Last winter when he took a 
five-week vacation out of pure ex- 
haustion the show seemed like an 
entirely different program. With- 
out Berle, Texaco Star Theater was 
what the company originally in- 
tended, a variety show, and it 
wasn’t very good. 

When Miltie is around, he is 
very much around. Berle has been 
pitched to and fro by acrobats, 
barked at by performing dogs; he 
has turned cartwheels with Gracie 
Fields, sung with Ethel Merman, 
been shaved by Lauritz Melchior 
(who almost took his brand-new 
nose off), done blackface with Har- 
ry Richman and swapped jokes 
with everyone. Even with such vet- 
erans as Bert Wheeler, Berle is very 
much the star of the act. The vet- 
erans don’t like it at all, but Miltie’s 
public (4,250,000) eats it up. 


Berle’s success formula is simple 
and sure-fire. His comedy is quan- 
titative rather than qualitative. He 
operates under the theory that a 
dozen bad jokes are better than 
one good one, and his success seems 
to prove him right. He can get 
three jokes out of his mouth faster 
than most comedians can get one 
out, and before the audience stops 
laughing at it, three more jokes are 
in midair, including perhaps one 
funny one. Berle, in fact, absolutely 
forbids the audience not to laugh 
at him. If a joke falls on its nose, 
Berle picks it up and throws it 
at *em again with such an air of 
childlike expectance that the au- 
dience will laugh from pure good 
nature. This cumulative humor, this 
assumption that the audience is 
there to laugh and it better laugh if 
it knows what’s good for it, can 
hardly be resisted even by people 
who aren’t fond of Berle, of which 
there are a great many. At any rate, 
there were more solid laughs in 
Berle’s free one-hour show last 
winter than there were in a good 
many Broadway musicals which 
were charging $6.60 a seat. 

Naturally the public fell on this 
free lunch, which is what Berle is 
to several thousand saloons, with 
enormous enthusiasm. In fact no- 
body has caused so much furore 
since “Amos ’n’ Andy” way back 
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in the early ’30s, and Variety, help- 
less with admiration, promptly 
dubbed Berle “Mr. Television of 
1949,” a title no one can dispute. 

Berle’s success hasn’t been 
achieved without stepping on a 
great many distinguished toes. 
From the West Coast last winter 
came howls of anguish from Jack 
Benny, Ed Wynn, Eddie Cantor 
and Bob Hope, all of whom claimed 
Miltie was stealing their material. 
Fred Allen called him “a parrot 
with skin.” Everyone else revived 
an old epithet for Berle—The Thief 
Of Badgags. This is a misnomer. 
Berle is the thief not only of bad 
gags but of some very good ones. 
Years ago Berle would have en- 
joyed all this clamor. He used to 
joke about his title as the greatest 
larcenist in show business. “I cer- 
tainly enjoyed the Jack Benny show 
last night,” he’d say. “I laughed so 


hard I almost dropped my paper 
and pencil.” 

Berle is not an inventive wit like 
Fred Allen. He is a repository of all 
the best of show business, the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, the Smith- 
sonian Institution of the entertain- 


ment world. No matter who 
dreamed up the jokes, there’s no 
doubt Berle delivers them as well 
and possibly better than anyone 
else. Young comedians could learn 
a lot just watching Berle get on and 
off a stage. The coordination be- 
tween his hands, his voice and his 
face is perfect. You have to see and 
hear him, though. On radio he was 
such a flop that Bob Hope re- 
marked acidly: “The trouble with 
Berle on radio is that his person- 
ality comes through.” 

In television, with three decades 
of vaudeville and nightclubs behind 
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him, he was the first to realize the 
effectiveness of sight gags. He takes 
a manic, childlike and wholly dis- 
arming glee in dressing up—like a 
two-year-old who discovers he can 
get a laugh by wearing mummie’s 
shoes. Berle has appeared as Super- 
man, Li'l Abner, a cowboy, an 
Easter Bunny, even a four-year-old. 
He is as prodigal with costumes as 
he is with his gags and it is one of 
the reasons why children love him. 
In spite of his detractors, Berle 
is loaded with talent, not all of it 
comic. He can dance. He can sing. 
He can juggle. He can act. He has 
succeeded in giving the illusion of 
artistry to some very weary old 
vaudeville acts—simply by inject- 
ing himself into the lineup. With 
the possible exception of Fred 
Allen, he is the fastest man with 
a gag in show business. George 
Jessel, a pretty fast man himself, 
calls him “Murder, Incorporated.” 
The Berle show is now all Berle. 
How long can he keep it up? 
Even a gag file which he claims 
contains 850,000 jokes, can’t last 
forever. Last winter his Hooper hit 
80 high—an unheard-of figure, 
either for radio or television. This 
year the competition, largely spurred 
by Berle, may be a lot stiffer. Still 
it’s not wise to un- 
derestimate Berle, 
as his colleagues, 
who have been un- 
derestimating him 
for years, have dis- 
covered. As one of 
them said: “No- 
body likes Berle 
except his mother 
and the public.” 
That’s quite a 
lot of people. #8 
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Let’s Spel Corectly 


BY WILYUM RUSSEL 


This month, our guest speaker is William Russell, who refers to him- 
self as Wilyum Russel, a prime mover in the cause of simplified 
spelling. Mr. Russell, formerly with Duke University, has been a 
soil analyst in the Agronomy Department of the University of 


Georgia for the past two years. 


@ MAN HAZ sPLit the atom. He haz 
proovd hiz ability to bild huje air- 
fleets, se convoyz, radio and televi- 
zyun. Vast netwurks ov comyunica- 
shunz and transportashun ar bringing 
the peepul ov the wurld closer 
together than thay hav ever bin 
before. But with meny diferent lan- 
gwejez' in the wurld, unnesesery 
lingwistic compleksityz can be a bar- 
rier to understanding, guud wil 
and the fre interchanje ov ideaz. And 
the spelling ov the English langwej iz 
stil in the dayz ov the horss and bugy. 

Resently, in England, Mr. I. J. Pit- 
man, consurvativ, pointed out during 
a House ov Comonz debate that the 
irregularityz ov our spelling had bad 
sycolojic efects on underprivilejd chil- 
dren. Cuming from the less edjucated 
familyz, thay ran up agenst scoolz in 
which snobery and tradishunal hipoc- 
risy prevailed agenst rezon and comon 


senss: Pitman felt that when thay 
faild to spel in acord with snobish 
dogma, a stigma woz plaset on them 
which eventually made meny ov them 
retreet into the allyz and becum mem- 
berz ov gangz. 

Altho I think Pitman’s thesis may 
be a litl strong, nevertheless it seemz 
almost surtn that in our scoolz the 
lojic ov even the intelijent child iz 
worpt from the very start when he iz 
told that wurdz ar speld diferently 
from whot plain rezon and guud judj- 
ment wuud dictate. He iz taut that 
LAF shuud be speld LAUGH and 
TUF shuud be TOUGH. No sooner 
duz he lurn this habit than he iz told 
that the wurd THOUGH iz not pro- 
nounst THUF! Iz it eny wunder that 
peepul hav lost their ability to distin- 
guish between rite and rong? 

Ov corss ther iz considerabul opozi- 
sHun to spelling reform, but to every- 
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thing elss wurth having ther haz bin 
opozishun. Sum objecshunz hav bin 
along the linez that “whot iz guud 
enuf for Shakespeare is guud enuf for 
me!” Theez.peepul shuud also - be 
agenst indor pluming! (Besidez, we 
doo not spel az Shakespeare speld. He 
did not spel az we doo; in fact, meny 
ov hiz spellings wur more corect than 
ourz.) 

But increesing numberz ov compe- 
tent scolarz and lingwists ar cuming to 
favor simplified spelling. Even Noah 
Webster, ov dikshunery fame, pro- 
pozed reformz. Woz it not he hoo said, 
“Thus bread, head, give, breast, built, 
meant, realm, friend would be spelled 
bred, hed, giv, brest, bilt, ment, relm, 
frend. Would this alteration produce 
any inconvenience, any embarrass- 
ment or expense? By no means. On 
the other hand, it would lessen the 
trouble of writing, and much more, of 
learning the language; and while it 
would assist foreigners and our own 
children in acquiring the language, it 
would render the pronunciation uni- 
form in different parts of the country 
and almost prevent the possibility of 
changes.” Sum of Webster’s propoz- 
alz did not cum into jeneral yusej, but 
uthers, such az public, favor, honor, 
caliber, center, vial ar now aksepted. 

I sugjest that we form an organiza- 
shun ov editorz, edjucatorz, lingwists, 
sientists and press asosiashun jurnal- 
ists and get them a seereez ov guvern- 


STAR-SPANGLED EVIDENCE 


ment subsidyz. We wuud then let 
them deside on reforming wun groop 
ov wurdz at a time. We wuud chanje 
the ph wurdz to f when so pronounst. 
We wuud drop gh when it iz silent, or 
chanje it to f az in enuf, ruf and tuf. 
The nekst step mite be the chanje ov s 
to z when so pronounst—biznes. Eech 
chanje wuud take plase in aul dik- 
shuneryz at the same time and the 
press wuud introduse the reform on a 
given day, so that every newzpaper in 
the cuntry wuud spel alfabet, farmasy, 
elefant, ets. 

Reformd spellings luuk stranje at 
furst—yet ar ther eny wurdz in this 
diskushun which yu dont recognize? 
Amerikanz af intelijent peepul and 
ar yust to chanje. Thay ar the furst to 
adopt new stilez, new gearshifts, new 
gadjets—so why shuud thay be stuk 
with an old-fashund spelling that iz a 
munky rench in the masheenry ov clir 
thinking? And when we hav adopted 
a spelling which iz akyuret rather than 
wun that just “looks right,” it wil be 
found to hav its own eleganss and 
charm. a6 


Pageant will pay $25.00 for each 
accepted contribution to the Platform. 
Address your letter to Platform Editor, 
Pageant, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 
17, N. Y. Sorry, but we can not ac- 
knowledge or return contributions 
which are not accepted. 





@ Guo ORLANDO, the press agent who has publicized such diversified per- 
sonalities and enterprises as Greta Garbo, the King of Siam, synthetic rubber 
and dog food, used his sense of the dramatic to help clinch proceedings the 
day he received his American citizenship papers. 

“Tell me one reason why you should be an American citizen,” said the 
judge, weary after a full day’s work. 

“Just one, your honor?” 

“Yes, and make it good.” 

“Your honor, in my heart I have been an American citizen since reaching 
these shores in 1920. These papers are merely the documentary evidence.” 

—Frank Lewis 























Air Crash Autopsy 


BY RICHARD WITKIN 


Here’s what happens after the tragic headlines have burst 
upon the front pages of the newspapers and then died away 


The news value is gone, but for the 
detectives of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board it is only the beginning of 
many months of an unrelenting 
search for the answer: This is why 
it happened; and it won’t happen 
again. Dick Witkin, former combat 
pilot and now United Press re- 
porter, tells here how these men 
found such an answer in a mass of 
twisted and burned wreckage of a 
de luxe, million-dollar airliner. 


™@ SHORTLY AFTER NOON on June 
17, 1948, a United Airlines DC-6 
bound for New York on the last 
leg of a flight from the West Coast 
smashed into a power line and blew 
up in the rugged mining country a 
few miles east of Mt. Carmel, Pa. 
All 43 persons on board—including 
producer - showman Earl Carroll 
—were killed instantly. 

The Civil) Aeronautics Board 
heard of the crack-up in a matter 
of minutes. Joseph O. Fluet, sit- 
ting in his Flushing, N. Y., office, 
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got the flash from the airline by 
phone. The 41-year-old airline vet- 
eran put down the receiver only 
long enough to get a dial tone for 
a call to the state police barracks 
nearest the scene. Waiting for the 
call to go through, he dictated half 
a dozen last-minute instructions to 
his secretary and started shoving 
necessary papers and forms into his 
brief case. 

An hour after the first word of 
the crash, Fluet and a score of spe- 
cialists from the airline and the 


‘CAB were flying to the scene in a 


special United plane. A chartered 
limousine was waiting for them at 
the nearest suitable airport, about 
30 miles from Mt. Carmel. 

The crash area was a bedlam of 
activity when they drove up late in 
the afternoon after tortuous ma- 
neuvering through a road jam of 
spectators’ cars. Coroners, priests, 
salvage workers, police, firemen 
and power linemen were scurrying 
about on a jumble of tasks. 











The smouldering wreckage was 
splattered up a hillside about 100 
yards from a slate-grey, 11-story 
coal breaker—a cleaning and sort- 
ing plant for anthracite mined in 
pits the other side of the ridge. 

Any laymen scanning the wreck- 
age might reasonably have sug- 





gested that Fluet and Co. were 
wasting their time trying to recon- 
struct what had happened. But the 
easy-going crash expert would have 
told them it wasn’t the condition of 
the plane that necessarily deter- 
mined whether an accident went 


down in the books unsolved. 
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Fluet, at the moment, had one 
clue to go on. Eight minutes before 
the crash, the pilots of the DC-6 
had broadcast over the static-ridden 
company radio channel a mostly 
unintelligible series of messages 
climaxed by the words “emergency 
descent.” Inexplicably, they had 
made no further attempts to con- 
tact the ground station. The last 
message was logged at exactly 1:33 

. Mm. 
4 It wasn’t much of a clue, but it 
was more than many a crash de- 
tective had started with. And it 
wasn’t long before it began to look 
a little more significant. 

Fluet sauntered over to the 
long, one-story shack adjoining the 
breaker. He talked with Marvin 
Heller, the weighmaster. 

“First thing I know, there’s a big 
flash out the office window,” Heller 
said. “Thought at first a trans- 
former had blown. Was exactly 
1:41. My electric clock—the one 
I stamp the weight sheets with— 
it stopped when the plang cut the 
power off.” 

That pin-pointed the time of the 
crash. Why, Fluet asked himself, 
were there eight minutes of silence 
between the emergency call and the 
crash? Did the radio go dead? Did 
something happen to the pilots? 
The average pilot would keep ¢all- 
ing in—if he could. 

Because of the strange eight- 
minute silence, it was thought that 
perhaps the windshield had broken 
loose or been smashed by a bird. 
In that case, the force of air rushing 
through the opening at 270 miles 
an hour might have made it ex- 
tremely difficult for the pilots to 
see, talk or even breathe. 

The main sections of the wind- 
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shield frame finally were located 
after a long search. Structures ex- 
pert Sydney B. Berman, a CAB vet- 
eran with an anatomy professor’s 
knowledge of the workings of an 
airplane, went over the pieces with 
a practiced eye. He studied the 
impact marks, and the traces of 
glass still jutting from the edges. 

“Looks like this windshield was 
all in one piece right up to the 
crash,” he concluded. 

The top-priority problem now 
was to recover missing items 
that had been carted off by sou- 
venir hunters. A preliminary sur- 
vey had disclosed that a lot more 
prizes had been bagged than was 
normally the case. 

A bring-back-the-evidence cam- 
paign was launched on a wide 
scale. Announcements urging re- 
turn of the souvenirs and promis- 
ing immunity from prosecution 
were broadcast by all nearby radio 
stations and by a sound truck that 
toured Main Street for miles 
around. 

The response was phenomenal. 
Cockpit gadgets, chunks of wing 
and engine parts began popping up 
at police stations as far as 50 miles 
away. All the important pieces 
drifted back from up and down the 
valley—all but a fuel pump from 
one of the engines. The engine 
experts were stymied in their diag- 
nosis. They had decided three of 
the engines had been roaring full 
blast when the plane smacked 
the transformer tower. They were 
pretty sure the fourth was pulling 
all right also. But they needed that 
fuel pump to be certain. 

One day Johnny Lagaz, in charge 
of the Centralia souvenir drive, 
called on Father Phelan at St. 
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Ignatius Church and asked him to 
mention the fuel pump on Sunday. 

Late one night, asleep in his up- 
stairs bedroom, Johnny was awak- 
ened by the squeak of the gate and 
a noise on the porch. 

Johnny grabbed his constable’s 
gun and flashlight off the night 
table, and went downstairs. As he 
opened the door, he heard some- 
body running down the dirt road 
toward Main Street. Moving his 
flashlight over the porch, he sud- 
denly focussed on an oily metal 
contraption. It was the fuel pump 
the investigators had been look- 
ing for. On inspection the pump 
showed no signs that it could have 
fouled up the gas flow, and engine 
failure was at last ruled out as a 
possible cause of the crash. 

Two other important possibilities 
had been scratched off the list in 
the first days of the investigation. 
It was obvious from the start that 
weather had nothing to do with the 
disaster, but a meteorologist was 
called in to make it official. 

It wasn’t so simple to decide that 
the plane had not caught fire in 
mid-air. A team of crash detectives 
had to run tests on fragments from 
every section of the plane. Half a 
dozen different testing methods 
were used, and in every case, they 
showed fire had not broken out be- 
fore the crash. 

The investigators who were poll- 
ing miners and farmers through the 
valley fed Fluet with daily reports. 
He was especially anxious to find 
out if any objects had dropped from 
the plane before it “went in.” Any 
such evidence might be the tip-off 
on where the trouble had started. 
But only three or four eye-wit- 
nesses, out of hundreds interviewed, 


claimed they had seen anything 
drop from the plane. One of them 
was an earnest boy of five. These 
witnesses could only point out the 
general area where the objects sup- 
posedly had fallen. Chances were, 
they had been seeing things. 

It was all very well for the crash 
detectives to decide that no critical 
plane part had snapped off in 
flight; that the airliner had not 
caught fire; that it had not devel- 
oped engine trouble. But you could 
keep eliminating possibilities from 
now till doomsday and still not pin 
down what did cause the crash. 

What had happened aboard the 
DC-6? Why that eight-minute ra- 
dio silence? If the windshield didn’t 
tear loose, what other accident 
might have befallen the pilots? 
Fluet kept running over in his mind 
every possible angle that could ex- 
plain those eight minutes of dead 
air. The one message known to 
have been heard—‘“emergency de- 
scent”—didn’t mean a thing by it- 
self. Did the electrical system go 
haywire? Did the automatic pilot 
go on a rampage? Was there an 
untraceable structural failure? 

Any number of guesses could 
have been made. And the au- 
thorities might still be guessing 
if the static that plagued radio re- 
ception the day of the accident had 
been any worse. But fortunately, 
additional radio messages that put 
the inquiry on the right track were 
preserved on dictaphone machines 
that ran continuously in the airline 
offices at LaGuardia and Cleveland. 

About three days after the crack- 
up, Fluet was down at the crash 
area checking up on an eye-witness 
account of the crash when he re- 
ceived a telephone call from the 
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airline in New York with the first 
report of the dictaphone playbacks. 

“Most of the stuff came in pretty 
garbled,” said the airline official. 
“But we’ve got one darn good lead.” 

Fluet whipped out a pencil and 
jotted down on an envelope flap 
the one sentence that had come in 
clear on the dictaphone discs. The 
pilot had radioed: 

“WE RELEASED THE FIRE. EXTIN- 
GUISHER IN THE FORWARD CARGO 
PIT.” 

Here is how the DC-6 fire ex- 
tinguisher system works: 

In the nose of the plane there 
are two sets of fire extinguisher bot- 
tles containing carbon dioxide un- 
der pressure. From this reservoir, 
thin metal tubes fan out to various 
sections of the plane. The pilot can 
pick the compartment he wants to 
flood with carbon dioxide by turn- 
ing a selector knob in the cockpit. 
A dashboard of lights (red for fire; 
amber for smoke) tells him which 
compartment is burning. The cargo 
pit, which the Mt. Carmel: pilots 
flooded, is directly under the cock- 
pit. 

Fluet and his assistants were 
pretty sure they knew what had 
caused the crash. They had de- 
cided previously that the plane had 
not caught fire in flight. Their new 
theory dovetailed perfectly with this 
conclusion. But all they had was a 
theory. What they needed now was 
scientific proof. 

On a muggy June afternoon, one 
week after the Mt. Carmel crack- 
up, a small, specially-sealed parcel 
was delivered to the FBI in Wash- 
ington. The parcel was rushed to 
a chemical lab upstairs, where it 
was carefully unwrapped by two 
technicians specially assigned to the 
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case. Inside were two vials of pale 
rose liquid—blood specimens from 
the pilot and co-pilot of the ill-fated 
coast-to-coast airliner. 

One of the technicians held the 
vials up to the light and shook his 
head doubtfully. Using eye-drop- 
pers, the technicians measured off 
small quantities of the liquid, which 
they dropped into test tubes ranged 
in front of them. They added chem- 
icals. They studied the reactions. 
But they could get no positive re- 
sults. 

Half an hour later, they re- 
ported: “Blood specimens too se- 
verely damaged for positive tests.” 

Failure of the blood tests was a 
tremendous disappointment. The 
tests had seemed to hold the best 
promise of revealing whether the 
pilot had been functioning nor- 
mally when the plane tore into the 
hillside. Fluet and his aides had 
a pretty fair notion that the pilots 
had not been in their right senses. 
That would explain their failure to 
keep radio contact those last fright- 
ful eight minutes. But chances of 
proving it were slim now that the 
blood tests had drawn a blank. 

A few days later, Berman, the 
structures expert, came upon a clue 
that looked as though it might have 
possibilities. The precise little engi- 
neer had undertaken an examina- 
tion of every gadget that had 
the remotest connection with the 
fire extinguisher system. One such 
gadget was a rotating handle by 
which the pilots could open a set 
of valves to ventilate the plane. Ber- 
man found the handle in the closed 
position. 

Had the pilots failed to ventilate 
the airplane properly before yank- 
ing the extinguisher bottles? Air- 
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line officials didn’t think the 
position in which the handle was 
found proved anything. They ar- 
gued that the handle could have 
been jammed into any position by 
the terrific force of the crash. 

Berman wasn’t so sure. He sent 
for a spare handle-and-valve con- 
traption and rigged it up in a test- 
ing lab at the Bureau of Standards 
in Washington. The contraption 
was then smashed in an attempt to 
duplicate the effect of the crash 
impact. The experiment tended to 
prove, Berman said, that the crash 
would not have changed the posi- 
tion of the mechanism. He con- 
cluded that the pilots might very 
well have neglected to ventilate the 
plane properly before using the ex- 
tinguishers. 

At the Douglas plant in Santa 
Monica, Calif., test pilots took off 
in a DC-6 for a flight experiment 
requested by the CAB. At 20,000 
feet, with the San Joaquin valley 
a long, natural compass needle 
down below, all on board put on 
their oxygen masks and the fateful 
test was run. The pilots purposely 
neglected to ventilate the plane 
properly. Then carbon dioxide was 
released in the cargo pit. The en- 
gineers picked up their meters and 
tested the air in the cockpit. 

The results of this test added 
new weight to Fluet’s theory of 
what had caused the Mt. Carmel 
disaster. But the thorough-going 
safety expert hadn’t finished build- 
ing his case by a long shot. 

Early in July, a panel of avia- 
tion officials was ushered into a 
large, square room in a corner of 
the sprawling Dictaphone plant in 
Bridgeport, Conn. The room was 
a maze of phonograph machines, 


microphones, loudspeakers and ear- 
phone attachments. On a table lay 
a stack of records, carefully pro- 
duced by some of the nation’s top 
electronics wizards from the orig- 
inal dictaphone recordings of the 
Mt. Carmel emergency broadcasts. 

The officials spent hours listening 
to the playbacks. Robert D. Cassell, 
a former airline pilot now with 
the CAB, leaned forward and 
cupped his ear every time the rec- 
ord passed one muffled spot in the 
middle of the broadcasts. He 
thought he detected something sig- 
nificant. He asked for repeats, but 
still wasn’t sure what he heard. In 
desperation, Cassell dropped his 
pencil and pressed the earphones 
against the side of his head. The 
static-muffled phrase was played 
over and over like a broken record 
someone forgot to turn off. Sud- 
denly, Cassell tossed off the ear- 
phones, picked up his pencil, and 
wrote : 

“THERE RE FUMES ESCAPIN’.” 

But not all the members heard 
it that way. When they compared 
notes at the end of the session, two 
witnesses agreed with Cassell that 
the pilots had reported fumes es- 
caping. Several others dissented, 
giving such random interpretations 
as “cargo pit” and “our fuses stick.” 
And the phrase, significant as it 
might have been, could never be 
pinned down for certain. 

When the final round of official 
hearings opened late in August in 
New York’s Hotel Lexington, Chief 
Investigator Fluet still had not 
turned up his star witness. In fact, 
he wasn’t at all sure there was going 
to be one. But he had hopes. : 

Though the evidence produced 


so far all pointed in one direction, 
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the cautious safety expert was not 
quite satisfied with the case he had 
built. Like a district attorney fac- 
ing a high-powered criminal lawyer, 
he figured his case could stand one 
more piece of solid evidence. And 
he had an idea where it might be 
found. He had sent for Dr. Ludwig 
G. Lederer, one of the top physiolo- 
gists in the country and a specialist 
in aviation medicine. 

Fluet’s assistants put the records 
through all the variations that had 
been demonstrated at the Dicta- 
phone lab. Lederer, instead of 
listening for what the DC-6 pilots 
had said, concentrated on their 
inflections. The physiologist was 
closeted with the records for three 
solid hours, doing his best to ignore 
the traffic noise outside. 

Late in the afternoon, the physi- 
ologist was called to the witness 


stand in the hearing room on the 


mezzanine. The pilot’s tone of 
voice, said Lederer, strayed more 
and more from normal speech. 

“I got the impression from the 
inflections,” he said, “that the first 
two calls were those of an agitated, 
almost normal yell. The words im- 
mediately following denote gasping 
and agony.” 

Fluet knew now that he was 
going to hear what he wanted. 

What about the final words— 
“emergency descent’’—the only 
words that were picked up at once 
as they crackled through the static? 
Those, said Lederer, “were. typical 
of thick, torqued enunciation.” 

“What was the probable cause of 
the abnormal transmissions?” the 
chairman asked. 

Lederer weighed his words care- 
fully. The abnormalities, he said, 
could definitely be attributed to 
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“physiological impairment” caused 
by carbon dioxide. 

That did it. Fluet’s case was now 
as complete as it could be without 
survivors to tell the whole story. It 
appeared from all available evi- 
dence that the Mt. Carmel pilots 
had been overcome, partly or com- 
pletely, by carbon dioxide fumes. 
The pattern of disaster, according 
to this analysis, would have devel- 
oped this way: 

First, a warning light flashed on, 
indicating smoke or fire in the cargo 
compartment. Actually, as exami- 
nation of the wreckage proved later, 
it was a false alarm. The pilots, 
not realizing this, shot off the fire 
extinguishers, the cargo 
compartment with carbon dioxide. 

Soon, carbon dioxide fumes be- 
gan drifting into the cockpit. Or- 
dinarily, the concentration of fumes 
should not have been high enough 
to ‘be hazardous. But the Cali- 
fornia tests showed that dangerous 
amounts would reach the cockpit if 
the pilots failed to open the venti- 
lating valves or if they pulled the 
second set of extinguishers too soon 
after the first. 

The DC-6 pilots, noting the 
fumes, started nosing down for an 
emergency landing and began their 
series of emergency broadcasts. The 
last call was at 1:33. After that, 
they were no longer sufficiently 
conscious to know what they were 
doing. That was the explanation 
for the strange eight-minute silence 
between the last radio call and the 
crash, which stopped the weigh- 
master’s clock at 1:41. 

The Mt. Carmel inquiry lasted 
two-and-a-half months, elicited over 
900 pages of official testimony, and 
cost an incalculable sum. What ef- 
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fect and significance did it have? 

One week after the crash, a 
blanket warning was issued to pilots 
of all aircraft to wear oxygen masks 
whenever carbon dioxide was re- 
leased. Soon afterward, instructions 
for using extinguishers were drasti- 
cally overhauled, laying great stress 
on the danger involved in failing to 
ventilate the plane properly or to 
allow enough time to elapse before 
yanking the second bank of extin- 
guishers. 

Douglas engineers ran tests on a 
new connection that automatically 
throws open the ventilating valves 
when the extinguishers are oper- 
ated. Designers were rerouting the 





@ STATESMAN AND EMPIRE FOUNDER 
though he was, Prince Otto Eduard 
Leopold von Bismarck had his 
Achilles heel. Famous as a duelist 
and considered by his contem- 
poraries to be extraor- 

dinarily brave, it took a 

man of science to put at 

least a temporary step to 

his arrogance! 

Professor Rudolf Vir- 
chow, world-famous pa- 
thologist, and Bismarck 
had words that grew into a 
challenge to a duel. The 
scientist had been too busy with 
his test tubes all his life to take 
time to become a marksman; how- 
ever, he was permitted the choice 
of weapons. 

He pondered a moment, then 
wordlessly entered his laboratory, 
returning to Bismarck’s seconds in 
a few minutes gravely proffering a 
tray bearing a pair of frankfurters. 

“Here are the weapons,” he told 
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carbon dioxide lines so that none 
of them passed through the cockpit, 
where a ruptured line could be 
fatal. Steps were taken for use of 
improved sealing tape that would 
cut down leakage around the edges 
of various compartments. In short, 
the defects in the extinguishing sys- 
tem were covered from so many 
angles that carbon dioxide could 
be checked off as a flight hazard. 
The Mt. Carmel case was typical 
of the CAB’s approach to flying 
safety. That the system pays off is 
shown by the low fatality figures 
for airline travel. The CAB in- 


tends to see that the figures keep 
edging toward the vanishing point. 
ae 





them. “In appearance they are iden- 

tical. But one I have injected with 

a lethal amount of trichinae. Ex- 

plaining to His Highness that they 

are the germs which cause trichi- 
nosis, pork-illness. The 
other sausage I have not 
touched. Please present 
this tray to Herr von Bis- 
marck and ask him to 
make his selection and eat 
it. The other I will my- 
self eat. The choice shall 
be his and one of us will 
die.” 

The seconds returned to their 
master with the tray and the mes- 
sage. Half an hour later they were 
back at Virchow’s laboratory with 
this m : “His Highness has 
destroyed the frankfurters and asks 
that you be his guest at dinner this 
evening. After due consideration 
he feels he may have been slightly 
in error and is assured you can 
reach an agreement.” —Mary Alkus 











PAR IN THE PARLOR 


BY GORDON MANNING 


® A WAG ONCE DEFINED GOLF as a 
game in which a ball about 1% 
inches in diameter is placed on a 
ball 8,000 miles in diameter, the 
object being to hit the small ball 
but not the large one. 

It’s no secret that the bulk of 
America’s 3,000,000 golfers—the 
duffers and fair-to-Middlecoff play- 
ers—spend their summers doing 
more damage to Mother Earth than 
to Old Man Par. 

Now that winter’s upon us and 
most tee devotees have reluctantly 
swapped their mashie niblicks for 
snow shovels, PAGEANT invited Pat 
Stanley (above), one of the coun- 
try’s top teaching pros, to explain 
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how you can shave ten strekes off 
your next summer’s score. 

Par-busting Pat, a 31-year-old 
instructor at Tony Longo’s busy 
midtown Manhattan golf school, 
insists you can forget about such 
fancy phrases as “45-degree angle 
backswing” and “power transmu- 
tation.” Golf’s basic principles have 
parallels in everyday life. 

“Just b a club,” the swing 
king says, “and follow the familiar 
routines sketched behind the action 
pictures of me on the next three 
pages. Pretend you’re doing these 
simple things instead of trying to 
clutter up your mind with a million 
technical details.” 
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) 10. “End swing without touching barrel sides” 11. “In putting give ball croquet stroke” 
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The Man 
Who Met the Atom 


BY STEPHEN 


WHITE 


We owe much to the complicated genius of J. Robert Oppenheimer 


SIN THE pusty mesa village of 
Los Alamos, New “Mexico, during 
the war years, were completed two 
| great achievements: the atom bomb 
| and J. Robert Oppenheimer. 

This is not to suggest that Op- 
penheimer was born and grew to 
his present stringy six feet during 
those brief months in the desert. 


/ But neither did the atom bomb 


spring into any sudden existence. 
The idea of the atom bomb had 
been growing in the minds of phys- 
icists for the better part of a gen- 
eration. All of them knew the im- 
mense powers lying latent in the 
nucleus of the atom. 

And these same physicists had an 
equally accurate foreknowledge of 
what was lying latent in Oppen- 
heimer. In him, too, they saw im- 
mense powers waiting only for the 
proper assortment of circumstances 
to call them forth. The difficulty 
was that nobody, except the phys- 
icists, cared much about either the 
atom or Robert Oppenheimer. 


It took the urgency of a great 
war to create the weapon and the 
public figure. In September, 1939, 
atomic energy was a theory of the 
pure scientist, and Oppenheimer 
was a professor of physics on the 
West Coast. Six years later, with 
a month to spare, the atom bomb 
was a half-understood, wholly 
feared new weapon, and Oppen- 
heimer was being recognized as its 
creator, its apologist and its enemy, 
all in one. 

Today, a decade has passed since 
1939. The bomb is a part of the 
world we live in. It is a factor in 
international affairs, a weapon in 
pressure politics, and a secret terror 
to the man who dares look nakedly 
on what it is capable of doing to 
the world in which we live. 

And the decade has been no less 
eventful for the man than for the 
theory. Oppenheimer is director of 
the Institute for Advanced Study 
in Princeton—in its way one of the 
world’s great organizations devoted 
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to the pursuit of intellectual 
achievement. He is chairman of the 
General Advisory Committee of the 
Atomic Energy Commission; tech- 
nical adviser to the United Nations 
Atomic Energy Commission. Ten 
years ago he was a contributor to 
Physical Review. Today he writes 


for Foreign Affairs Quarterly. 


Ir wouLp BE difficult to find a 
more complex subject for a profile. 
Perhaps the only entirely simple 
thing that Oppenheimer has ever 
done was to be born. This event 
took place on April 22, 1904, in 
New York, where his father was a 
well-to-do textile importer. 

His childhood, by most standards, 
came well-furnished. The family 
was an intellectual one, in which 
a boy who showed a taste for 
knowledge and culture would be 
sure of encouragement. It possessed 
also the funds with which to make 
the pursuit of culture possible. 
Young Robert Oppenheimer (the 
J. stands for nothing) quickly de- 
veloped into a quiet, studious boy 
—perhaps even grew to fit his own 
description of “unctuous and re- 
pulsively good.” 

His education was largely per- 
sonal, but on the formal side was 
gathered through the instrumental- 
ities of the Ethical Culture school. 

His next step was Harvard, 
where he satisfied all the prodigious 
legends that preceded him there. 
He won his degree in three years 
of “A’s,” and left behind him the 
reputation of once having said: “It 
was so hot today the only thing I 
could do was lie on my bed and 
read Jeans’ Dynamical Theory of 
Gases.” This legend may be apoc- 
ryphal, but it fits the subject much 
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too well for it to be ignored. 

From Harvard he went on to 
Cambridge and after a period of 
further study in Europe, he re- 
turned to the United States, and 
ultimately to the University of 
California in Berkeley. 

One characteristic of these years 
should not be omitted. He was, 
from childhood, painfully timid 
and ill at ease among even inti- 
mates. “He was so shy while at 
Cambridge,” a colleague recalls, 
“that it was almost impossible for 
him to leave his room.” There is 
a real connection between this huge 
shyness and the man’s attainments, 
although it is difficult to tell which 
is the begetter and which the begot. 
A man whose interests are both 
deep and widespread is almost nec- 
essarily to be found much of the 
time absorbed within himself. Con- 
versely, the shy man is exactly the 
man who seeks to compensate by 
private achievement for lack of 
outward graces. 

It was this excessively shy young 
man who settled down in Berkeley 
in 1929 with the reputation of a 
coming man in physics. Berkeley 
soon became the home of a new 
kind of physics, dominated by 
Ernest Lawrence and his machine 
shops—a kind of physics in which 
highly engineered machinery made 
possible dazzling experiments on 
the frontiers of physics. 

Oppenheimer played the role of 
professor and inspiration for 10 
years, and when the war began he 
had become an institution. In the 
world of physics, Oppenheimer was 
a man of major stature. 


THAT HE SHOULD have been chosen 
for the job at Los Alamos is sur- 
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prising in the first place. Los. Ala- 
mos, like Oak Ridge, was to be 
half-factory, half-laboratory. Op- 
penheimer was neither a factory 
man nor a laboratory man—he 
was an ivory-tower theoretician. 
Further, Oppenheimer was not 
greatly loved by those members of 
the scientific fraternity who had 
access to the important offices in 
Washington. 

In spite of this, General Leslie R. 
Groves chose Oppenheimer to head 
Los Alamos, and if there is one 
point concerning the atom bomb 
that goes without contradiction, it 
is this: without Oppenheimer in 
charge of Los Alamos, it is prob- 
able that there would have been no 
atom bomb. This is a sweeping 
statement, but it rests on the unan- 
imous tributes of the men who 
worked there and the men who 


sweated it out at other sites in the 


United States. Even those who are 
not his friends have never denied it. 

Los Alamos, when he went there, 
was no friendly place. Physically 
it was——and remains—one degree 
removed from impossible. Neither 
Oppenheimer nor Groves had any 
idea of the large force that would 
be necessary to develop the bomb. 
Seeking security, they had chosen 
—largely because of Oppenheim- 
er’s old love for the New Mexican 
desert—a lonely, inaccessible mesa. 

Here Oppenheimer was technical 
director. Under him were hun- 
dreds of physicists, ranging from 
such exceptional men as Enrico 
Fermi to the rawest graduate stu- 
dent. Primarily an aggregation of 
individualists, they had to work 
day in and day out as a team. 
Hostile to regimentation, they were 
reminded at every moment that 


4 FRIEND OF OPPY’S 


science news for 


they were under army control. Po- 
tentially Los Alamos was almost as 
explosive as the bomb to which its 
efforts were devoted. 

But Los Alamos did not explode, 
and the bomb did. The difference 
was Oppenheimer, and Oppen- 
heimer almost alone. His title was 
technical director, and his functions 
were presumably those of the phys- 
icist. Actually, the contributions 
he made to the bomb itself, as 
a physical machine, must always 
be considered secondary to the so- 
cial function he played at Los Ala- 
mos. The true extent of his scien- 
tific contribution, in fact, may 
never be known: science at Los 
Alamos is something that is dis- 
cussed only in generalities. I have 
heard it said that he made one of 
the really critical suggestions; be- 
yond this rumor I know nothing. 
In any case, there was a world of 
physicists at Los Alamos, and if 
Oppenheimer had not made any 
given suggestion it is at least highly 
probable that another man would 
have done so sooner or later. But 
no one but Oppenheimer would 
have been the social philosopher 
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and practitioner who could keep 
the contradictions of Los Alamos 
from blowing it apart. 

To Oppenheimer came all the 
problems under which men were 
harassed in that dusty prison. Was 
a marriage breaking up? Tell Op- 
py. Did the project director mis- 
understand the nature of the deli- 
cate problem? Tell Oppy. Was the 
army interfering in a private life? 
Tell Oppy. 

For more than two years every 
problem came to Oppy. He worked 
a long day at physics, a long day 
at administration, a long day at 
sociology. His weight fell below 
120 pounds and kept falling. The 
lean face became lined, and the 
hair began to gray. If Oppen- 


heimer clutched at a post in the 
Jornada del Muerto that day when 
the atom bomb first lit the morning 


sky, it was because a man who has 
kept himself erect so long fears to 
fall when the strain is over. Op- 
penheimer had done a physicist’s 
work because he was a physicist. 
He had been able to serve as inter- 
inediary between the army and his 
staff because he was a civilian. 
Finally, he had done the sociol- 
ogist’s work because he was Op- 
penheimer. 


DuRING THE DAYs at Los Alamos, 
there was still another activity in 
progress—one that was perhaps 
more recreational than the basic 
business of the city but that was 
nevertheless of major importance. 
Unlike most of the men and women 
working on the atom bomb, the 
Los Alamos group knew exactly 
what it was doing. 

Knowing the momentous pro- 
gram they were carrying to fulfill- 
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ment, the men at Los Alamos— 
thoughtful men by nature—gave 
over much of their leisure to debat- 
ing, analyzing and planning the 
future. They were building a mon- 
ster with which the world would 
have to live, and inevitably they 
thought constantly of the kind of 
world it would be, and of the pro- 
tections it would need. 

Here, too, they turned to Oppen- 
heimer for leadership. Under him 
they constituted an unusual group 
of social thinkers. They were most 
of all unusual in that they were 
grappling with perhaps the great- 
est social and political problem ever 
to face civilization—and they were 
grappling with it quite alone. Of 
all the world, only they knew what 
the problem was, and for more than 
two years it was a problem they 
were not permitted to share. 

It might have been better if the 
accord created at Los Alamos 
among the scientists by Oppen- 
heimer had survived the war. It 
soon became clear that it had not. 
The scientists shared a common 
awareness and a common hope, 
but it became quickly evident that 
they did not share a common 
program. 

The thesis of the group led by 
Oppenheimer, although it was 
never explicitly stated and perhaps 
has not been entirely understood 
even by its leaders, envisaged ac- 
tion upon the government by action 
upon the men who were the gov- 
ernment. 

Against him were quickly ranged 
the scientists who wished to go di- 
rectly to the people. They planned 
—and carried out—an immense 
campaign of education. They wrote 
and spoke and drew pictures. They 
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sought to bring pressure upon the 
government by a public awarenéss 
that would end in a public de- 
mand. To a limited extent, they 
became a political party, with all 
the characteristics of a political 
splinter group except funds. 

Oppenheimer’s own course, it 
soon became evident, would carry 
him in a different direction. When 
the War Department proposed the 
May-Johnson bill as a program for 
domestic control of atomic energy, 
they were able to win Oppenheim- 
er’s support. It was only natural: 
the bill would have continued the 
hierarchy of the Manhattan Dis- 
trict, and Oppenheimer was close 
to that hierarchy. But the crusad- 
ing scientists saw in it—rightfully— 
the threat .of continued military 
domination and leaped to the at- 
tack. In the end, they won, or in 
any case they thought they won. 
Actually the McMahon Bill (under 
which control is now exercised), 
ended as a revised version of the 
May-Johnson Bill. 

Under it Oppenheimer remained 
a power. As first and so far only 
chairman of the General Advisory 
Committee, he has the major tech- 
nical post within the Atomic En- 
ergy Commission. Being Oppen- 
heimer, his influence goes far be- 
yond technical matters; David E. 
Lilienthal leans on him as heavily 
as he can, and Oppenheimer’s 
hand can be seen in more than the 
physics. 

Meanwhile, there was the matter 
of international control to be con- 
sidered. In 1946 a committee, un- 
der David E. Lilienthal, was set up 
to study the matter. One of its five 
members was Oppenheimer, and 
inevitably the final report was 


largely Oppenheimer’s ideas clothed 
in Oppenheimer’s language. This 
report forms the basis of the 
Baruch Plan, for which the West- 
ern nations are still fighting in the 
UN. It is actually the fruit of those 
long evenings in Los Alamos, when, 
Oppenheimer led discussions about 
the necessary and sufficient condi- 
tions for a stable postwar accord 
with the atom. To a large extent, 
the Los Alamos discussions have 
become the essentials of the East- 
West division; they created the 
stand that the United States finally 
decided upon, and their general 
unacceptability to the Russians has 
been a large factor in dividing the 
world. 

That the Lilienthal Report has 
come to almost nothing is certainly 
regrettable. Whatever the title page 
may say, it was Oppenheimer who 
created the Report, and Oppenhei- 
mer who made it a living docu- 
ment. And no future report will be 
unaffected by this one, and to this 
extent its influence may be im- 
measurable. 


DuRING THESE postwar years Op- 
penheimer was living in Berkeley, 
and spending most of his time en 
route to the East and back again. 
By the end of 1947, this began to 
seem a feeble manner of passing 
time. His work was increasingly in 
the East, and the offer to become 
director of the Institute for Ad- 
vanced Study seemed made to 
order. 

At the Institute, he can operate 
smoothly upon all his interests. 
Washington is a few hours to the 
south, and Lake Success a few 
hours to the north, and the proper 
ears appear from time to time for 
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the profit tnat lies in Oppenhei- 
mer’s whispers. 

He has not forgotten physics— 
his first act, when he took over from 
Dr. Frank Aydelotte, was to re- 
move the prints and etchings from 
the largest wall in the director’s 
office, and replace them ‘with an 
immense blackboard. (A_black- 
board is the basic tool of the theo- 
retical physicist. On it he can 
scribble his equations, walk around 
them and mutter; he can show 
them off to his colleagues; best of 
all, he can erase them.) At Prince- 
ton, he has gathered many of the 
best young physicists, and added 
from time to time such luminaries 
as Bohr from Copenhagen, Yukawa 
from Japan, von Laue from Ger- 
many, Dirac from England. 

Just across one of New Jersey’s 
finest meadows is Olden Manor, 
where the director of the Institute 
lives. Here he plays the host, mix- 
ing powerful Martinis with power- 
ful company, and here with more 
and more difficulty, he struggles to 
keep enough of his time free to re- 
gain a little of the old California 
domestic life with his charming, 
bright wife Kitty and his two chil- 
dren, a grave eight-year-old son 
and a dramatic little daughter. 

Since the days of Los Alamos, he 
has written much, spoken much, 
and chatted much. The importance 
of the chats must not be under- 
estimated. Oppenheimer is one of 
the few scientists who can talk to 
statesmen in their own language. 
He is, moreover, an overwhelming 
individual. Whether or not he 
thinks better than some of his col- 
leagues, he thinks so extraordinarily 
fast—and he will offer in a matter 
of seconds arguments that need a 
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day of analysis before the more 
pedestrian mind can counter them. 
He speaks beautifully and with a 
sort of specious clarity. The least 
knowing of his hearers leaves the 
room with the firm impression that 
he has understood clearly each con- 
cept that Oppenheimer has pre- 
sented. The hypnosis does not last 
forever, but it leaves the subject 
with a sense of massive shock. 

“Oppenheimer speaks beautiful- 
ly,’ I have written. No one who 
was present will ever forget his 
appearance before a Senate com- 
mittee investigating the problems of 
subsidizing science. Scientist after 
scientist had sought to convince the 
Senators that no basic research had 
been done during the war. The 
Senators could not be convinced. 
“What about the atom bomb and 
radar?” they kept repeating. The 
scientists would try to point out 
that these were not basic science, 
and the Senators shook their heads 
unbelievingly. 

Then Oppenheimer came to 
testify. There was the same state- 
ment about wartime science, the 
same uncomprehending ‘‘What 
about the atom bomb and radar?” 
Oppenheimer leaned forward. 
“Look,” he said quietly, “when the 
war began we had this tree with 
lots of ripe fruit on it. And for five 
years we have been shaking this 
tree.” There was a moment of 
stunned silence, and the Senators 
looked at each other and nodded. 
They never asked that question 
again. 

At least on a par was his answer 
to a radio interviewer, when ques- 
tions about the atom bomb that 
now seem trite needed asking and 
answering daily. “Dr. Oppenhei- 
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mer,” said the interviewer, “is there 
any defense against the bomb?” 

“Certainly,” said Oppenheimer. 

The interviewer leaned forward 
expectantly. “And that is—?” 

Oppenheimer .paused just the 
right length of time. Then into the 
microphone he whispered, “Peace.” 

It may appear that this account 
of his accomplishments in social and 
political affairs does not entirely 
square with the concurrent picture 
of a shy man who has won too few 
of his goals. The contradiction lies 
in the subject, rather than in the 
account. 

Shyness continues to exist as a 
motivating force for much that he 
does, but he has succeeded to a 
surprising extent in driving traces 
of it from the surface. In some di- 
rections, the shyness has worn off. 
Before the war, he was at his ease 
with physicists because there was a 
common interest in physics, and he 
knew physics better than any of 
them. Today he is at his ease in 
foreign affairs because there exists 
a common interest in the atom 
bomb, and beyond a doubt he 
knows more about the bomb than 
anyone else in the world. 

He is least comfortable when he 
must take part in matters he is not 
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quite certain about. When circum- 
stances force him to do so, he seeks 
first to assert a dominance of some 
sort. Time last year had an account 
of Oppenheimer which it followed, 
a week later, with a description of 
the manner in which it was gath- 
ered. The afterthought was more 
revealing than the story itself, for 
it quoted Oppenheimer as saying 
to the reporter: “You ask all the 
wrong questions.” This is pure vin- 
tage Oppenheimer; until he has 
established the fact that he is the 
superior reporter, the interview 
cannot proceed. 

But these are small flaws in a 
vibrant personality, and perhaps 
the flaws that flow naturally from 
the fact that he has true eminence. 
Reading over this account of him, I 
am conscious primarily of its in- 
evitable deficiencies. It is next to 
impossible to set down on paper 
all the devious qualities that make 
up the subtle personality that is 
Oppenheimer. If these words con- 
vey that he is an important man, an 
influential man, and above all a 
good man, the account is essentially 
accurate. Other matters are inter- 
esting, but in the light of the whole 
Oppenheimer they are—to use his 
own favorite word—“trivial.” & 





@ THE srory Goss that a team of ants were playing football against a team 
of elephants. Hardly had the encounter gotten under way, when one ant 
tucked the ball under his arm and dashed for the goal, seventy yards away. 
Eluding one elephant after another, he got out into the clear, with only 
one elephant between him and a touchdown. 

But the elephant galloped over to stop him. He put his foot on the ant 
and smashed him to death The crowd booed and hissed unmercifully 
and the referee rushed up, his face wreathed in horror and dismay. 

“Why did you want to kill the poor little ant?” he demanded. 

“Aw,” mumbled the elephant, “I only tried to trip him!” 


—Helene Georgelos 
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Doctor Freud and Colonel Stoopnagle say 


Sleep Is as Easy as ZZ 


®@ SCIENTISTS HAVE SPENT many a 
sleepless night over the problem of 


insomnia. Many learned articles 
have been written on the topic, and 
although the reading of these often 
produces drowsiness, the problem 
remains a problem. 

Acting on a recent decision to 
submit the problem to practical 
test, PAGEANT introduced two typi- 
cal insomniacs into a snazzy snooze 
salon—Lewis & Conger’s famed 
Sleep Shop—and there carefully 
observed their reactions to such 
stimuli as emotional upsets, dreams, 
electric blankets, inner conflict, 
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oversize mattresses and similar par- 
aphernalia. 

Like the Sleep Shop’s director, 
Norman Dine, PAGEANT leans to- 
ward the physiological theory of in- 
somnia. We tend to question Dr. 
Freud’s psychological view. This 
controversy of psyche vs. soma was 
raging noisily in the sleepery when 
Colonel Stoopnagle wandered in. 
He declared: “It’s psychic soma 
the time, and soma the time it’s 
somatic.” 

Here are authentic photographs 
of this important experiment, as 
seen by Freud and Stoopnagle. 











FREUD: 

Clenched hands and teeth 
during sleep is a return to 
infantile, thumb-sucking 
days. He is an escapist long- 
ing to return to childhood. 


STOOPNAGLE: 


I'm a-Freud you're wrong, 
Sig. This cookie hates the 
Klan so he’s dreaming of 
biting holes in the sheets 
for easier identification. 


CONTINUED 











FREUD: 


A smiling mien and arms 
hugging the pillow point to 
some libidinal lack. She is 
starved for affection. 


aicorpemmepaer stew er Be oT, 
eiceeerapesies ees ge 


STOOPNAGLE: 

This doll is dreaming of 
little, old me—if you will 
pardon my libido. 











FREUD: 


The clutching fists signi- 
fying a fear of being de- 
prived of love—he is striving 
to attain love, security and 
acceptance. 


STOOPNAGLE: 


This guy is dreaming he’s 
on his way to Hawaii by 
train. He wanted an upper 
berth, but all he could get 
was aloha. (His wife is not 
smiling at this pun.) 

















FREUD: 

This aggressive sleeping 
position signifies a subcon- 
scious desire to reject his 
mate. Narcissistic tendency 
is indicated by his usurping 
the entire bed. 


STOOPNAGLE: 


This man has no desire to 
reject anything. Would you? 
He simply thinks he’s alone 
in bed. And he would be, 
if it weren’t for his wife. 











FREUD: 

Snoring indicates an ex- 
treme oral aggressiveness. 
The man represses his Id 
drives during waking hours, 
but expresses them in sleep. 


STOOPNAGLE: 


So, when he opens his 
mouth he’s aggressive; and 
when he clamps it shut, he’s 
infantile. Why don’t you 
quit picking on him and let 
him get some sleep? SS 


Pictures by Kurt Severin 

















Six Million Frigid 
Women Can't Be Right! 


BY ABRAHAM STONE, M.D. 


There is a solution to the problem that besets so many marriages 


@ WHY DOESN'T MY WIFE get any 
pleasure from our sex relations?” 
a husband asks. 

“Why doesn’t sex mean anything 
to me?” a wife wants to know. “I 
don’t find any enjoyment in it.” 

These questions come up again 
and again in the doctor’s office and 
in marriage counseling. The wife’s 
sexual “coldness” is a frequent 
source of marital troubles and, al- 
though the subject of frigidity is 
seldom brought up in the court- 
room, even of divorce. It is a 
tragic situation when a wife who 
had supposed herself to be sexually 
adequate finds that sex relations 
give her no satisfaction, or when a 
normally virile husband finds that 
his wife seems to lack any sexual 
feelings and fails to respond to him. 

But how frequent is frigidity? 

On the basis of a number of 
studies that have been made at the 
Margaret Sanger Research Bureau 


and elsewhere, it appears that at 
ieast 25 per cent of all wives, or 
one out of every four, have some 
difficulty in their sex response. And 
if the one-to-four ratio is applied 
to the approximately 25,000,000 
married women in this country, 
it would give a figure of over 
6,000,000 wives with some form of 
“sexual coldness.” 

There are mainly two kinds of 
difficulties in female sex response. 
First, there is the woman who has 
no sex desire, who is, so to speak, 
sexually anesthetic. She would 
much prefer that her husband did 
not approach her at all. When she 
does enter into the sex relationship, 
it is out of a sense of duty, or of 
loyalty, or out of a desire to satisfy 
her husband’s needs. 

Second, there is the woman who 
has adequate sex urges, yet every 
time sex relations are attempted 
she is left frustrated, with a feel- 
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ing of incompleteness due to her 
failure to achieve a satisfactory re- 
action. This second type is far 
more frequent than the first. 

Why do so many women en- 
counter these sexual difficulties? 
Why are there so many frigid 
wives? Are these conditions physi- 
cal in character? 

The fact is that physical abnor- 
malities are rarely found. Indeed, 
present medical opinion holds that 
frigidity stems mostly from psycho- 
logical factors. Among the chief 
causes are fear and anxiety, 
whether it be fear of sex, fear of 
surrender, fear of pain, fear of 
bodily harm, fear of pregnancy or 
fear of disapproval. 

Many of these fears and the re- 
sulting repressions are formed dur- 
ing childhood and adolescence. If 
a girl is brought up with the idea 
that the sexual relation is ugly, 
beastly, or immoral, if she is con- 
stantly warned against the evils of 
physical love, she may grow up 
feeling that sex is inherently sinful 
or shameful, and her attitude may 
not readily change after the wed- 
ding. She may carry into marriage 
a sense of shame and guilt and 
taboo which effectively mars any 
satisfactory reaction or response. 

I recall the case of a 26-year-old 
woman and her husband who had 
been married for nearly six months 
but had not yet been able to have 
sex relations. The husband was 
physically normal and adequately 
potent. The wife had strong sexual 
desires and was very much in love 
with her husband, yet whenever 
physical relations were attempted 
she would become tense and rigid, 
and resist his approach in evident 
fear and apprehension. 
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An examination revealed no 
physical abnormality in the woman. 
Her history showed that she was 
the oldest of three children. The 
mother had been badly mistreated 
by the father, who had deserted the 
family when the patient was a girl 
of 10. The embittered mother im- 
parted her general hatred and dis- 
trust of men to her children. All 
through the patient’s adolescence 
she had heard about the evils that 
men and sex and marriage can 
bring, and she carried the resulting 
fear with her into adulthood. 

After several interviews she be- 
gan to gain insight into her prob- 
lem. Gradually her fears and in- 
hibitions diminished, yet it was . 
several months before she began to 
enjoy normal relations with her 
husband. 

Frigidity may also result from 
other psychological factors. Hos- 
tility towards the male sex in 
general, neurotic tendencies, latent 
homosexual inclinations, resent- 
ment of the husband’s behavior or 
attitude—these and other condi- 
tions may lead to a loss of sexual 
desire or to inability to achieve a 
satisfying sexual release. 

In many instances, of course, the 
wife is cold because the husband 
may lack either competence or 
finesse and understanding in his 
approach to her. 

Women generally require a 
longer time than men do to become 
sexually aroused. The husband 
who. is not aware of his wife’s needs 
for adequate preparation may not 
be able to produce the desired re- 
sponse, and a wife who remains re- 
peatedly frustrated in the relation 
may eventually lose all appetite for 
physical love. If, during the sexual 
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act, she is again and again “left in 
mid-air,” she may after a while 
refuse to leave the ground at all. 

The case of Mrs. T. is quite 
typical. She was 24 years of age 
at the time of her marriage and 
very much in love with her hus- 
band. Before marriage, and espe- 
cially during the engagement, they 
had resorted to the usual sex play, 
and this had stimulated her in- 
tensely and given her much satis- 
faction. After marriage, however, 
she found that the sex relation gave 
her no pleasure. It was, in fact, a 
source of deep disillusionment to 
her. Both she and her husband 
were very much concerned about 
the situation. A medical examina- 
tion failed to disclose any physical 
abnormality. During the course of 
the discussion, the doctor found 
that neither she nor her husband 
understood the physical and emo- 
tional aspects of sex life. The hus- 
band had made no effort to arouse 
her adequately and completed the 
sex act with no consideration for 
his wife’s need for affection and 
tenderness and general physical 
stimulation as a part of the sex 
union. She, in turn, never took 
the initiative and was entirely pas- 
sive throughout the experience. 
Several interviews were required to 
reeducate the couple and to help 
them to understand each other's 
needs and attitudes. 


Many husbands fail to realize 
that in the woman the sexual feel- 
ings are more diffuse, more gen- 
eralized, than they are in the man. 
As a matter of fact, the inner area 
may not be erotically sensitive at 
first, and this is perhaps one of the 
more frequent reasons why some 
women have difficulty in respond- 
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ing fully to intercourse although 
they can derive a great deal of sat- 
isfaction from external sex play 
and petting. Even after marriage 
they may find that they can obtain 
much pleasure from external con- 
tact and play, and yet have very 
little sensation from intercourse. 
This may merely indicate that in 
these women the vaginal canal re- 
mains relatively insensitive to erotic 
stimulation. In most cases such 
sensitivity does develop with ex- 
perience and a fuller acceptance of 
the sex side of marriage. 

The sexual responses of the 
woman are usually closely bound 
up with her emotional reactions 
and with her attitude toward her 
mate. A man can ordinarily get 
sexual gratification even with a 
woman for whom he has little or 
no feeling. A woman, however, is 
not likely to respond to a man for 
whom she has no affection, or who 
does not express tenderness or con- 
sideration for her. A wife’s sexual 
reaction to her husband may thus 
sometimes depend upon everyday 
evidences of his feeling for her— 
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his attitude, his manner, his interest 
in her work or experiences. 

It should be stressed that sexual 
arousal and love play are more 
than a masculine function. The 
wife, too, should learn to partici- 
pate actively and even take the ini- 
tiative at times. 

Is a woman’s sexual appetite as 
strong as that of a man? At one 
time it was seriously maintained 
that sex desire was primarily a 
masculine attribute and that a 
woman had little if any sexual 
feelings. Today it is well recog- 
nized, indeed, that the woman, too, 
has “sexual feelings,” and that her 
erotic desires, when fully devel- 
oped, may be quite equal to those 
of the man. 

Many women who are sexually 
quite normal believe themselves to 
be frigid because they fail to attain 
a violent or ecstatic reaction in 
physical love. From reading ro- 
mantic sex fiction or lyrical sex 
books, or from listening to their 
neighbors’ stories of tempestuous 
reactions, they are disturbed be- 
cause they do not reach this type 
of climax. Some husbands, too, are 
concerned because their wives do 
not manifest “rapturous” reactions. 
As a matter of fact, many wives 
achieve a satisfying reaction in 
their sexual relations without any 
intense climax. The failure to be 
“transported” is no sign of frigidity. 
It may merely indicate a different 
type of response. 

It is only when there is sexual 
apathy or else a sense of lack of 
fulfilment, or frustration, of rest- 
lessness and anxiety following the 
relation, that the problem may re- 
quire medical consideration. 

But what about treatment? Can 
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the woman who is sexually anes- 
thetic or who does not obtain any 
gratification from the sex relation 
learn to achieve a satisfying sex 
life? 

As already indicated, the ap- 
proach to the problem is twofold: 
through the education of the hus- 
band and through the reeducation 
of the wife. 

When the wife’s sexual inade- 
quacy is the result of the husband’s 
ignorance of the art of love, his 
awkwardness and clumsiness in 
love play, his sexual incompetence, 
his hasty or premature ejaculation, 
he can be given instruction, and, if 
necessary, medical treatment. Im- 
proving the husband’s approach in 
love-making, strengthening his sex- 
ual capacity and power, may be all 
that is necessary to correct this type 
of frigidity in the wife. “It takes 
two persons to make one frigid 
woman,” Dr. Robert L. Dickinson, 
the dean of sex science in our coun- 
try, once wrote. 

More often, however, the prob- 
lem is one of the wife’s attitude. 
And in such cases many interviews 
may be necessary for the discussion 
and clarification of the nature and 
meaning of the sexual impulse and 
for the gradual development of in- 
sight by the woman into her own 
reactions and the motivations be- 
hind them. A frigid woman may 
be one who has been brought up 
in a sub-zero atmosphere, and it 
may require a long thawing out 
process to bring her up to the nec- 
essary warmth of response. 

A woman may be intellectually 
emancipated from her childhood 
inhibitions and taboos, but emo- 
tionally she may still remain en- 
slaved by them. She may be en- 
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tirely willing and even eager to 
enter into a physical relationship, 
yet she may be unable to relax her- 
self sufficiently or to accept such 
a relationship fully and completely. 
In some instances this conflict may 
indicate a neurotic attitude. Here 
psychotherapy can be very helpful. 
It can give the woman a new 
orientation and a new insight into 
her own attitudes and enable her 
to develop and accept her role as a 
wife and a woman. 

Where the sexual inadequacy is 
due to a specific fear, such as fear 
of pain or fear of pregnancy, medi- 
cal treatment and advice may be 
of much value. The correction of 
any local condition that gives rise 
to pain during intercourse, and the 
provision of medical information 
about contraceptive methods is 


often followed by a more satisfac- 


tory sexual adjustment. 

At the Margaret Sanger Re- 
search Bureau as well as at the 
Marriage Consultation Center of 
the Community Church in New 
York we have recently developed 
a group therapy technique for deal- 
ing with problems of sexual mal- 
adjustment. Under the leadership 
of a doctor or counselor, eight to 10 
women troubled with sexual diffi- 
culties gather for a series of group 
discussions, and similar meetings 
are held at a different hour with 
the husbands of these women. 

The most striking effect of this 
form of therapy is the women’s 
realization that they are not unique, 
queer or inadequate. The ease of 
the discussions at the meetings fre- 
quently enables the husband and 
wife to communicate more freely 
later on with each other about their 
individual feelings and needs and 


desires, and this often helps the 
couple to improve their relations. 

Mutual satisfaction in the sex 
relationship is the goal to be de- 
sired, but such a goal cannot al- 
ways be reached. For physiological 
or psychological reasons, because of 
anatomy or attitude, some women 
are unable to achieve complete re- 
sponse in the sex act. If this hap- 
pens to be the case, and treatment 
is of no avail, the husband and wife 
will do well to accept the situation 
without resentment or ill will. Two 
people who have a deep affection 
for each other, who are congenial 
and compatible, can have a very 
happy relationship even in the 
presence of a degree of sexual in- 
adequacy on the part of either. 

The chief approach to the prob- 
lem of sexual frigidity lies in the 
field of prevention. It may not be 
possible to correct all the sexual 
maladjustments of the present gen- 
eration of adults, but it may be 
possible to develop in the coming 
generation a saner and more ma- 
ture attitude toward sex. If ade- 
quate sex education were provided 
for young people, there might be 
fewer complaints about “cold” 
wives, and fewer women saying 
that sex brings them nothing but 
pregnancy. 

“The trouble with Adam and 
Eve,” someone once said, “was not 
a red apple, but a green pair.” The 
two were obviously not prepared 
for their duties and responsibilities 
as husband and wife or as parents 
to their children. Today, too, lack 
of preparation and education for 
marriage is undoubtedly responsible 
for a great many marital disturb- 
ances. We train young people for 
every type of occupation except for 
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the one which will play a dominant 
role in their entire lives—that of 
marriage and parenthood. 

The premarital consultation, too, 
can play an increasingly important 
part in the preparation of young 
people for marriage and family life, 
and help in their sexual adjust- 
ment. In larger numbers young 
couples seek the advice of the phy- 
sician or counselor before marriage. 
During such a consultation they 
can learn much about the physical 
facts of sex and reproduction and 
the emotional aspects of marriage. 
Unnecessary fears and anxieties can 


be allayed and specific information 
obtained about the art of love and 
the science of family planning. 
Adequate and competent instruc- 
tion at this time often aids in the 
development of a harmonious sex- 
ual and marital relationship. 
Finally, marriage education also 
includes preparation for parent- 
hood. Only when parents learn to 
prepare their children for normal 
functioning by instilling in them 
sound values about their future 
roles in marriage, can we ho 
to eradicate much of the sexual 
frigidity of our time. an 


WANDERERS’ POST OFFICE 


@ A STRANGER’S OFF-HAND REMARK to the proprietor of an old book store 
nearly a half a century ago started Seattle’s Wanderers’ Post Office, a 
novel service through which some 600 globe trotters get their mail. 

When William Howard Taft was President of the United States, Seattle 
was putting on the Alaska-Pacific-Yukon Exposition, celebrating the decade 
since the great Yukon gold rush. 

A stranger one day strolled into Raymer’s old book store, browsed 
around a bit and played and lost a game of checkers with the proprietor, 
Charles D. Raymer, who has since died. 

As the stranger was leaving, he turned back in after-thought and said: 
“Say, I need a place to get my mail. Would you let me use your store 
as my address?” 

Mr. Raymer cleaned out a pigeonhole in his cluttered desk and said: 
“There. There's a postoffice box you can have for the rest of your life.” 

The next day a friend of Mr. Raymer’s new acquaintance dropped in. 
He wanted a box, too, and Mr. Raymer obligingly cleared another 
pigeonhole. 

Two lumberjacks, bound for a winter in the. woods, asked the store 
owner to handle their mail. Mr. Raymer’s growing extra business began 
to get a bit too big for an office desk. 

He built a tier of letter boxes and began to charge $2 a year for them, 
including forwarding service. 

Today, the Wanderers’ Post Office, operated by Mr. Raymer’s succes- 
sors, Mr. and Mrs. Lew Chlarson, has nearly 600 active boxes and space 
for 400 more. 

The boxholders are scattered all over the world—seamen, travelers, au- 
thors, business men. Some of them Mr. Chlarson has never seen. They 
send in their box rent ($3 a year now) and occasionally supply a new 
forwarding address. —A. 8S. Gleason 








Editor’s Note: The man who talked back was an atheist. He didn't believe in 
God, and he thought it was unfair that his job and his standing in any com- 
munity were endangered because of it. 

PAGEANT, which regularly runs articles on religion, recognized the atheist’s 
“back talk” as a sincere statement of views, however wrong those views might be. 
And so, though the atheist speaks for a small minority, in An Atheist Talks Back 

(PAGEANT, May 1949), we let the atheist have his say. 

As a result, readers have flooded the magazine with their replies. Some wanted 
to convert the atheist, others to jail him. Some shouted approval, some pitied, 
some denounced. Every letter, whether it was indignant or enthusiastic, was 
clearly sincere. For these reasons, PAGEANT feels it’s the readers’ turn to talk back. 











® When An Atheist Talks Back ap- 
peared in PacEanrt, the editors ex- 
pected it would excite comment. 
But just how much comment was 
something no one had anticipated. 
In almost no time at all, mailbags 
—literally—of replies and com- 
ments were received. A few were 
short enough to be written on post- 
cards; an even three dozen were 
full-length articles, composed of 
thousands of words. 
And what did they say? 


Well, 61 per cent of readers said 
the atheist was wrong. 

Thirty-one per cent said he was 
right. 

The remaining eight per cent un- 
accounted for cannot be included 
in statistics “pro and con” because 
they made no statement of beliefs. 

Roughly, then, two-thirds of the 
readers who replied said they be- 
lieve in God. One-third agreed 
7 the atheist that there is no 
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Many of the letters were angry, 
not to say vituperative. But even 
the angry did not question the 
atheist’s right to a hearing. In fact 
many letters said specifically that 
he should be heard (in all his 
wrongness) and among those who 
congratulated the magazine for 
printing the article were both 
clergymen and theology students— 
of several faiths. 

Much more interesting, though, 
is the fact that of all letters 
received, only two stated that 
such an article never should have 
been printed; those two upbraided 
PAGEANT and promised not to buy 
it again. One reader, indeed, im- 
plied that we had published the 
atheist’s side alone just because it 
makes “juicy” copy; apparently he 
hadn’t seen any of our many ar- 
ticles on all phases of religion. 

All the letters were sincere. 
There was nothing facetious or 
thoughtless about any of them. 
Most of the writers didn’t want to 
shout the man down, they wanted 
to reason with him. Better than 
ten per cent mentioned specifically 
that they wished to correspond with 
him. People who must have spent 
hours and hours writing full-length 
articles didn’t care whether their 
work was bought or printed as long 
as it reached the atheist and some- 
how he was forced to read it. A 
young Catholic girl sent him Scrip- 
ture cards and religious poems, and 
a man in Canada invited him to 
come up for a visit to see how 
happy a home with religion can be. 
Two persons psychoanalyzed the 
atheist at some length. A promi- 
nent clergyman offered to share his 
pulpit with him—for purposes of 
earnest debate. A Sunday school 
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teacher wrote in to say he wanted 
to correspond with the atheist and 
would promise to read all the 
atheist’s replies to his Sunday school 
classes, for purposes of discussion 
pro and con. 

The prevailing feeling was that 
the atheist is not really dangerous, 
because he is so obviously wrong. 
Why not let him talk, so we can 
see more clearly just how wrong he 
is? Such an attitude harmonizes 
with the Federal Communications 
Commission’s famous “Scott Deci- 
sion,” which in 1946 mruiled that 
atheists could not be barred from 
the radio. Actually only two atheist 
broadcasts have been heard since 
that federal ruling. If, as atheists 
claim, fear of public reaction has 
kept radio stations from selling 
time to atheists, such fear appears 
groundless from the letters of 
PAGEANT readers. An overwhelming 
majority of the letter writers were 
ardent believers. Some despised 
the atheist. But only two wanted 
to silence him. 

Perhaps the feeling our readers 
expressed most frequently was pity. 
They didn’t seem to think the 
atheist was “bad”—just badly mis- 
guided. Some older readers went 
farther than that and said he was 
“lost.” . 

Typical was this reader in Can- 
ton, Ohio: “They say everyone has 
a ‘blind spot,’ or something they 
just can’t see or understand. I 
think that is all that is wrong with 
an atheist. Of course atheists can 
be square-shooting, right-living, re- 
spectable persons, even if they don’t 
see or understand why they prefer 
to live that way. I do not feel they 
should be ostracized. They are only 
to be pitied.” 
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The atheist was criticized re- 
peatedly for not signing his name. 
If the man has courage, and even 
brags about being free from fear, 
why is he afraid to identify him- 
self? 

In this case PAGEANT must reply 
for the author. He was perfectly 
willing to put his name on the 
article. But having learned of the 
difficulties he and his family had 
encountered, we did not want to 
add to them. We felt he has paid 
heavily enough for his right to be- 
lieve or not to believe—and so we 
withheld his name. Surprisingly 
enough among the replies deplor- 
ing the fact that the atheist re- 
mained anonymous were two let- 
ters from avowed atheists. (All but 
one of the pro-atheist letters were 
signed and gave an address.) 

The atheist had written in 
PacEANT: “I believe the world and 
its creatures evolved from a series 
of accidents—chemical, biological, 
physical accidents.” Later in the 
article he says “faith” is nothing 
more than a substitute for proof, a 
religious person’s weapon for fight- 
ing off reason. 

Elmer Sandmann of Normandy, 
Missouri, retorted: “While I am 
on this matter of faith, which he 
belittles, I might remark upon his 
astounding credulity. Here is his 
act of faith: ‘I believe the world 
and its creatures evolved from a 
series of accidents. . . .’ Certainly 
he doesn’t know this by experience 
or by reason. . . . It is really an act 
of faith. But such faith! .. . No- 
body ever saw a globule of mud 
become a living cell, but he believes 
it did! Nobody in all human ex- 
perience ever saw a monkey be- 
come a man, but he believes it did! 


His faith is practically without 
foundation, and therefore all the 
more mystical. . . . We believe in 
God. He believes, just believes. 
How sublimely irrational!” 

James C. Perkins of San Antonio, 
Texas, wrote: “When we consider 
the mathematical probability of 
the world and human beings 
evolved by mere chance and acci- 
dent, it is far more of a strain on 
the powers of imagination . . . than 
it is to believe that the universe was 
created by a Supreme Power and 
Intelligence. The late Lecomte du 
Noiiy . . . showed by mathematical 
calculations that the probability for 
a single molecule of high dissym- 
metry to be formed by the action 
of chance was virtually nil.” 

In short, if “faith” is nothing 
more than blind willingness to be- 
lieve what you can’t prove, the 
readers feel the atheist has more of 
it than the believer. “The universe 
around me is orderly to perfection,” 
replies N. D. Mallary, Jr., of Dan- 
ville, Virginia. “Acorns produce 
oaks, never elms or pines. Sheep 
beget sheep and humans are deliv- 
ered of humans. . . . The earth is 
constant in its orbit and all other 
heavenly bodies move with such 
perfect precision and orderliness 
that eclipses can be predicted down 
to the very second a hundred years 
in advance. . . . There is nothing 
‘hit or miss’ in all the physical uni- 
VErSE. 2.6 

The atheist was convinced that 
back of all religion is destructive 
fear—fear of God. “Fear keeps us 
from thinking. . . . Fear sends us 
to church and makes us ‘believe’ 
things we cannot understand. . . .” 

The replies to this were almost 
identical. The believer does not 
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fear God, they retorted, he fears 
displeasing God by doing wrong. 
Most readers felt it was the atheist 
who was afraid—afraid of the vast- 
ness of believing, afraid of what 
believing might demand of him. 
“While one kind of fear may make 
some people seemingly religious, it 
can also be argued that fear plays 
a part in making atheists out of 
others.” 

The atheist wrote that “the very 
act of worship is wrong.” He does 
not believe in teaching humility. 
At least half the readers who re- 
plied had something to say about 
that. 

Worship is not slavish, they 
wrote, any more than any other 
sincere act of love. Nor does hu- 
mility destroy self-respect. One of 
the best replies came from an 18- 
year-old girl, Audrey Farrell of 
Rockford, Illinois. “If one stops to 
think, it cannot but be obvious that 
from humility, self-respect is born. 
A child who neglects to apologize 
to his mother for impertinence 
grows into a man who could neither 
respect or trust himself, because he 
is a slave to his own weakness.” 

A letter from L. Prescott Platt 
of Kansas City, Missouri, said: 
“Strange as it may seem to the 
atheist, a true sense of humility 
leads to greater faith in one’s abil- 
ity. This is the way it works. A 
man sees that the human, limited 
personality is incapable of achiev- 
ing his high goals. But where did 
he get such high goals? To the 
logical Christian, it’s simple. The 
desire is just another evidence of 
infinite Intelligence, demanding its 
own completeness. . . . The very 
capacity to fulfill that desire is one 
with the desire. This line of rea- 
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soning, which identifies one with 
Infinite Power, leads to the con- 
clusion, ‘Why, sure I can do it, my 
Power is infinite, and therefore not 
dependent on finite personality’... .” 

In short, we have more respect 
for ourselves and our own abilities 
if we recognize that they come from 
a limitless Power and are therefore 
in a sense “limitless,” too. 

An Atheist Talks Back raised 
atheism’s traditional cornerstone ar- 
gument against belief in God—the 
problem of evil. If God is all- 
powerful and all-good, how do you 
explain the existence of evil? “For 
evil need never have been created 
by God if He is all-good, and would 
certainly have been wiped off the 
globe if He were all-powerful.” 

Our readers answered that nat- 
ural evils—disease, floods, fires— 
cannot be understood because our 
minds are not big enough. A uni- 
verse without death would be static 
—the crane must swallow the fish. 
The world is not perfect but how 
dull life would be if it were! 

As for human evils—they are 
man-made. God gave us free will, 
but we misuse it. Mrs. Helen Si- 
grist of Pleasantville, New York, 
wrote: “It would seem especially 
difficult to conceive of creating 
beings endowed with the power of 
reason and yet not giving them 
choice, in some form. Every posi- 
tive choice automatically creates 
the possibility of a negative choice, 
and this basic psychology is behind 
the story of the fall of man.” 

Despite their numbers, though, 
the editors do not feel the letters 
PAGEANT received constitute any 
“cross-section” of the American at- 
titude towards religion. Our letter 
writers were mainly people who 
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really care, one way or the other. 
It does not include the alarmingly 
large number of people who are 
simply indifferent. Our letter writ- 
ers were persons so interested in 
religion that they read an article 
related to it; they were those doubly 
interested, for they took the trouble 
to write to the magazine about it. 
Not as a mathematically balanced 
cross-section, but simply as a group 
of letters from people who be- 
lieve in God, the retorts to the 
atheist provided material for much 
thoughtful study. 

For one thing, they frequently 
disagree with each other. 

In answering the atheist’s ques- 
tion of why the. perfect God didn’t 
create a perfect world, some read- 
ers reply, “This isn’t supposed to 
be the perfect world—the perfect 
.world is the hereafter.” Others re- 
tort—“This is the perfect world! 
For all-powerful God created it as 
He wanted it to be, and He is per- 
fect.” 

Some readers condemn man’s 
tendency to visualize God in hu- 
man image, the African God being 
black, the Chinese yellow, and so 
.on. Others say God intended that 
we should. 

Some say church worship is nec- 


THE GREATEST BLESSING 
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essary, some that church-going has 
nothing to do with believing in 
God, others that they don’t go to 
church at all. Some say God’s ex- 
istence can only be established by 
reason, others quote personal mir- 
acles as the true proof of God. 
Some say that the end of the world 
is coming soon, and this world is 
lost, others say this is the very world 
God intends us to “work for.” 

The letters, therefore, lead to 
two conclusions. 

One is obvious: that atheists and 
non-atheists alike are today as they 
were a thousand years ago. They 
are seeking the answer to the mys- 
tery of life and death, of creation 
and existence. From one extreme, 
unshaken belief in God, to the 
other, denial ‘of His existence, there 
are as many answers as there are 
questions. 

The other conclusion is a greater 
revelation: practically none of the 
correspondents resorted to the de- 
fense that an atheist should not be 
allowed to declare his views. Such 
overwhelming tolerance and fair- 
ness, displayed in these letters writ- 
ten around one of the most contro- 
versial subjects of all time, should 
be the greatest affirmation for all 
of us, atheists or not. sa 








@ My mother was born in a log cabin in Iowa 80 years ago and grew 
up on the raw Nebraska prairie in the days when a windmill was a 
homesteader’s presiding deity. During her lifetime, most of the devices 
which have quickened our living and taken away much of the drudgery 
have made their appearance: Modern plumbing, central heating, elec- 
tricity, gas, the automobile, the airplane, the telephone, radio, movies 
—the list is very long. 

But when I asked her which single advance had meant the most to 
her, personally, she replied without a moment's hesitation: “Running 
water in the house!” I could not estimate the number of trips to the 
spring, or well, which went to make that answer. —Edward Stanley 
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The Press Agent 
and the Deb 


@ oN NEW YEAR'S DAY, 1950, Miss 
Mary Jane Lansburgh (left) will 
make her debut. The event will 
climax almost a year of what is 
known in the publicity trade as a 
“slow build-up.” When Mary Jane 
was 19, her parents placed her in 
the hands of dapper, slick-haired 
Ted Howard, a public relations ex- 
pert who has handled such names 
as Sophie Tucker, U. S. Air Condi- 
tioning and last year’s glamor deb, 


Joanne Connelly. In Mary Jane, 
Howard had a plump, pleasant 
child to work with. His campaign 
for the build-up centered on her 
love of nature, her ambition to be 
a kindergarten teacher, the race 
horses she owned. For his work he 
will receive a fat check from Mary 
Jane’s father, Frederick Lansburgh, 
president of the Flag Dog and 
Pussy Cat Food Co. These pictures 


show what Ted Howard did. 
CONTINUED 
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Build-up included horses, nature, charity and Robert Stack 


Te prove she was “out-door” type, Mary Jane 
posed in a canoe for New York World-Telegram 


For society pages, pictures showed Mary Jane 
lending a hand at St. Joseph's Day Nursery 
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night belore Christmas, when all throuch. the’ hous« 


hale | & 


Not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse 
The stockines were hune by the chimney with care 


In hopes that Sait Nicholas 1 ould SOOM BY there 


} 


[he children were nestled all snue in their beds 


While visions of sugar plums danced in their head 





And Mama in her kerchiel and I im my cap L 


Had just settled down for a long winter's nap” 


When out on the lawn there arose such a clatter. 
| sprang trom my bed to sce what was the matter. 
Away to the window I flew dike a flash 


lore Open the shutters and threw up thre sash. 


When what to my wondering eves should appear 
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| ate sttump 6) ae 


And the sm rk 


He hada bread | 


Lhat shook 


He Was chubby 


\nd T lauel 
\ wink o 
NOOUL Gave ye 
He spoke Dhol 
And filled all 
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And lavine his fineer aside of his nose 

(nd giving a nod, up the chimney he ros 
EL¢ sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a | 
And away they all flew like a down ona 


t?) 1 
But | heard him exclaun. ere he drove out « 








“Well, I never! Such carryings-on!” 





ANIMAL FARE 


®@ }UST AS THE THANKSGIVING scason was giving way to the 
Christmas spirit, a young water-buffalo barged into PAGEANT’s 
office. “Look,” he said, “you’re always printing pictures by 
people. What’s the matter hasn’t anybody else got talent?” 
And he pulled out the portfolio of photographs on these pages. 
His title: “Everybody’s family comes to Christmas dinner.” 


“Hey, Alfred got a bigger piece than me!” 





Cousin Louie dropped in for dinner last January 
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Father replies 
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Prince 
Valiant’s 
Hal 


BY CLIVE HOWARD 


Here’s a man who deliberately 
spurns a fortune to make his 
comic strip a true work of art 


@ IN THE NEWSPAPER Cartoon in- 
dustry, which now can boast that 
its 500 assorted strips entertain 70,- 
000,000 people every week, the 
feature called Prince Valiant occu- 
pies a position roughly equivalent 
to that of the Metropolitan Opera 
Co. in the field of music. Its art 
work has all the quality of a fine 
book illustration and has excited 
even museum connoisseurs. 

A book publisher is planning to 
try something new in the way of 
cartoon publishing—a stiff-backed, 
glossy-paper collection of Prince 
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Valiant pages to sell for several dol- 
lars more than any other book of 
cartoons. And a composer is plan- 
ning to turn Prince Valiant into an 
opera, a distinction that is hardly 
likely to fall to such features as the 
Katzenjammer Kids and Popeye 
the Sailor. Schools use it as an aid 
to teaching history. 

Yet Prince Valiant is not neces- 
sarily highbrow. Its portrayal of life 
in England at the time of King 
Arthur may be so minute and exact 
as to inspire the envy of historians. 
But the story—a combination of 
high adventure and sly comment 
on domestic life—is enthralling 
even to people who have never 
visited a museum or read a history 
book. 


The cartoon strip, Prince Val- 








Mat fost-n, 


Foster spends up to 52 hours drawing 
his Sunday strip—and you can see why 
from this recent panel which contains 
approximately 150 separate characters 








iant, has been described as “‘a pic- 
torial story of a king’s son, exiled 
from continental Europe to Eng- 
land in the time of King Arthur.” 
Valiant is, of course, an illustrious 
member of the Knights of the 
Round Table, a tried and true com- 
rade of Lancelot, Tritain, Gawain 
and Galahad. “Drawing his famous 
‘singing sword,’” say his syndica- 
tors, “he neatly slaughters exactly 
the right people across the pages 
of the Sunday papers.” 

Prince Valiant is by no means 
the most widely read cartoon fea- 
ture. It appears only on Sunday in 
around 100 newspapers. Its creator, 
a tall, white-haired artist named 
Harold R. Foster, is content to re- 
main in an income bracket which 
would seem like sheer poverty to 


the artists who draw features like 
Blondie and L’il Abner. Such fea- 
tures, appearing seven days a week, 
make as much as $100,000 yearly 
for their creators. Foster, however, 
steadfastly resists the urge to make 
more money. His story and his style 
of art, he insists, can only be done 
once a week or else the artistic 
standards will suffer. 

Even done weekly, though, Val- 
iant is hugely successful and enjoys 
a wide and intensely loyal following 
—probably because all of us at one 
time or another feel that our 20th 
Century, for all its comforts and 
mass-production, is a bit cut-and- 
dried. 

The world in which Prince Val- 
iant lives is much less comfortable. 
It is a world in which men bind up 
their wounds with strips of cloth, 
and live at night by the light of 
sputtering candles. Life in Hal 
Foster’s recreated days of King 
Arthur has a beautiful simplicity. 
Men fight for their honor at the 
drop of the most casual insult—and 
with weapons about as uncompli- 
cated as the caveman’s wooden 
club. 

And to The Brave, of course, be- 
long The Fair. The Fair, moreover, 
possess the type of fragile beauty 
which began to disappear from the 
face of the earth the moment The 
Fair began to think it had become 
a little too dependent on The 
Brave. 

To any regular reader of Prince 
Valiant, it will come as no surprise 
that artist Foster has fallen in love 
with this world. Since long before 
he began drawing his strip in 1936, 
Foster has been a loving student 
of the King Arthur period. His 
library is full of old fiction, history 
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and scholarly tomes on 
heraldry. He reads a great 
deal, carefully cultivating 
the old idiom and watch- 
ing for the flash of inspira- 
tion that will create a new 
adventure or a new ro- 
mance. 

The stories in Prince 
Valiant are told in beau- 
tiful and painstaking draw- 
ings and in a prose style 
which has a grace and elegance 
unlike any other strip. In one re- 
cent adventure Prince Valiant was 
sent as a spy to the court of vil- 
lainous old King Tourien, a robber 
baron of fearful strength. He found 
himself alone among enemies in- 
side the castle, dining with King 
Tourien and the king’s three hus- 
ky and barbaric sons. 

The dining hall was dark and 
forbidding. At the head of the table 
greedy King Tourien’s straggly chin 
whiskers quivered at the prospect 
of food. Along the sides, the three 
sons watched Valiant with cold 
and suspicious eyes. 

Servants brought in great: plat- 
ters of nearly raw meat and huge 
tankards of ale. Valiant tried to 
eat with the gluttonous manners 
of his hosts—tearing at the meat 
with his fingers and teeth, letting 
big morsels drop to the cluttered 
table and to the dogs who roamed 
over the floor. 

Valiant knew he was facing a 
severe test. Under the circum- 
stances, a comic strip hero like 
Steve Canyon might have said, 
“Got to keep my wits now.” A Li’l 
Abner would have said, “As any 
fool can plainly see, I better get 
out ... J can see it!” Or a Moon 
Mullins might have said, “I gotta 
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take it easy wit dese 
bums.” 

Artist Foster’s idiom is 
quite different. He had 
Prince Valiant say—in the 
old English of the Round 
Table—‘‘May fortune 
grant me a glib tongue this 
night!” 
Prince Valiant passed 

his test. Even as the tank- 

ards of ale piled up on the 
table, he kept his “glib tongue.” His 
hosts fell into a drunken stupor 
without once tricking him into be- 
traying himself. 

As Foster’s old-fashioned prose 
described the scene: “The smoky 
torches burn out and one by one 
the candles sputter and die. Only 
the heavy tread of the sentries 
breaks the stillness. In this dread 
fortress dwells a small, mad king 
with mad ambitions. His murder- 
ous Career must be ended, but how? 
A thousand knights could not take 
this impregnable castle!” 

On subsequent Sundays, of 
course, King Tourien’s “murderous 
career” was indeed ended, thanks 
to Valiant’s quick thinking and 
physical strength. The adventure 
over, Valiant returned to his wife, 
the fair and blond Princess Aleta. 
And thus began one of the between- 
adventure interludes which to many 
readers are the chief delight of the 
strip. 

The Prince (perhaps like all men 
everywhere, in whatever period of 
history) is brave and resourceful in 
the world of men, but somewhat 
baffled by the ways of women. And 
Princess Aleta (perhaps like all 
men’s dreams of the perfect wo- 
man) is seemingly frail and help- 
less, yet fully competent of getting 
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her own way around men. 

Theirs is the kind of love affair 
which has perhaps become impos- 
sible in the modern world of “equal 
rights.” To Valiant, Aleta is beau- 
tiful, breathtaking, mysterious and 
in constant need of the protection 
a strong man affords. To Aleta, 
Valiant is brave, strong, handsome 
—and yet a little stupid, awkward 
and in constant need of a woman’s 
helping and guiding hand. 

As a lover, Valiant is perhaps no 

better than the average man—he 
is rough, tongue-tied and all a- 
tremble. Yet his Aleta could hardly 
care for him more. When he em- 
braced her at his home- 
coming after the King 
Tourien adventure, artist 
Foster described her emo- 
tions in these words: 
“Aleta, her ribs cracking, 
squeezed against rough 
armor, uncomfortable as 
a piece of cheese against 
a grater, was content.” 

This is the world of King Arthur, 
of Prince Valiant—and of artist 
Foster. It is a world that holds 
readers of the strip enchanted— 
but none more fascinated than 
Foster himself. 

“The more I learn about King 
Arthur’s days,” he has said, “the 
less I think of our modern civiliza- 
tion. True, life was often cruel in 
those days—but it was an honest 
brutality. At least they didn’t justi- 
fy it with a lot of virtuous plati- 
tudes, as we often do.” 

It is Foster’s special loving care 
that keeps Prince Valiant so charm- 
ing to its followers. On weekday 
mornings, Foster can usually be 
found in the studio of his Connect- 
icut home about nine o’clock. At 


the start he usually swings his chair 
around to face the window, places 
his feet on the sill and stares out 
into the woodland scenery—across 
a little trout stream and to the top 
of a hill above. 

Somehow this puts him in the 
mood for his work; his mind starts 
projecting back to King Arthur’s 
times. Perhaps he will read a his- 
tory book for awhile, or an old 
novel. And then the scenes and the 
phrases start coming to him—vVal- 
iant and Aleta, and all their friends 
and enemies, start moving through 
the woodlands of the Connecticut 
landscape. 

His ideas go into a big 
looseleaf notebook, 
written in pencil in his 
almost illegible script. He 
works them out in full 
detail, describing the 
scenes and writing the 
dialogue. His composi- 
tion is a labor of love and 
comes almost effortlessly 

—he already has a fairly detailed 
notion of what will happen all the 
rest of Valiant’s life. 

Prince Valiant grew up in the 
strip, and will grow old in the strip 
—at the rate of about two or three 
years for every one of a reader’s 
years. He entered the cartoon world 
at the age of six—when his father 
King Aguar, his throne in the 
mythical kingdom of Thule usurped 
by outlaws, fled to the shores of 
England. While still in his teens, 
the young Prince started out on the 
series of adventures which saw him 
eventually accepted as a Knight at 
King Arthur’s Round Table. Foster 
had him take over the throne by 
the simple device of leading an inva- 
sion against Thule and putting Val’s 
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father on the throne once more. 

Foster figures the Prince’s pres- 
ent age at around 21 or 22. He 
met the Princess Aleta when he was 
19. Foster, who strongly disap- 
proves of the cartoon strip heroines 
who follow the heroes all over the 
world—unchaperoned and unmar- 
ried—married the two off a few 
months after they had met. In a 
little less than two years—Prince 
Valiant time—the Prince’s heir was 
born. “In my strip,” Foster says, in 
a tone of voice that usually goes 
with a fist pounding the table, “if 
it is time for a woman to have a 
baby—she has a baby.” 

Tiny Prince Arn, however, now 
matures at the rate of only one day 
a week. But there will come a time 
when young Prince Arn will grow 
up, and Prince Valiant will grow 
old, a lot faster. “After all,” Foster 
explains, “even at his present slow 
rate of aging, there will come a 
time when Prince Valiant is going 
to be a little too old to go out into 
the field and joust with a lady’s 
garter tied to his sleeve.” 

At the drawing board Foster ap- 
plies the same affectionate care, 
and it takes him about 52 painstak- 
ing hours a week to produce his 
strip. 

To most artists, a comic strip is 
an almost sure road to an ulcer: 
the pressure to get new ideas and 
deadlines is almost unbear- 

able. The au- 
thor of a humor 
strip like Moon 
Mullins must 
constantly wor- 
ry about run- 
ning dry of new 
“gags.” The 
adventure strip 


meet 


like Steve Canyon must be geared 
closely to international events. The 
Buck Rogers type of scientific ad- 
venture has to move mighty fast 
these days to keep ahead of real 
laboratory developments. 

Foster is probably the happiest of 
all cartoonists alive. Today’s events 
may change, fads in humor may 
come and go and the scientists may 
invent things that make an adven- 
ture artist’s wildest dreams seem 
mild by comparison—but King Ar- 
thur’s court is permanent and im- 
mutable. 

Since ideas come easily to him, 
Foster could add a daily strip to 
his Sunday drawings simply by 
putting in more hours at the draw- 
ing board. Or he could hire assis- 
tants, as many comic strip artists 
do. Easiest of all, he could simply 
stop putting so much time-consum- 
ing detail into his drawings. 

From time to time, people have 
suggested to Foster that he follow 
one of these courses and thus move 
into the delightful luxury of the 
$100,000-a-year bracket. He has 
only scorn for such advice, ex- 
pressing his distaste for material 
wealth with the comment, “Mon- 
keys and biuejays also accumulate 
bright objects.” 

Even as a boy Foster thought— 
as did the knights of old—that hap- 
piness is more important than 
wealth. He was born in Nova Sco- 
tia, of an English-Prussian- Irish 
family which had seen better days, 
and had to go to work right after 
grammar school. 

His start in the world of art was 
at the very bottom of the ladder. 
He was hired to draw sketches of 
women’s underwear—the kind with 
numerous buttons and lace around 
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the knees—for the mail order cata- 
logue of the Hudson Bay Company. 

By the time he was almost 30, 
he found himself stuck in a job with 
no future and with the necessity of 
supporting a wife and two sons. 
Gambling everything, he sold all 
his family possessions and moved 
to Chicago. There he got a job in 
an engraving plant and began tak- 
ing art lessons. 

In 1933, when he was earning 
his living at an agency of free-lance 
artists who did advertising illustra- 
tions, he was asked to draw the 
Sunday page of the cartoon strip 
Tarzan and the Apes. He was a 
little contemptuous of the cartoon 
world and put in as little time as 

possible on the first few strips. 
| Strangely, fan letters started 

pouring in immediately. Newspaper 
readers liked Foster’s style even if 
| he wasn’t trying his best. The let- 
ters changed his whole outlook. 

He began working seriously on 
| the strip and soon it was recognized 
as the best drawing job in the busi- 


ness. After three years he was ready 
to strike out on his own—and King 
Features gave him a chance to try 
Prince Valiant on the public. 

Foster has never regretted his de- 
cision to abandon serious painting 
for the comic strip field. 

Recently, when he was lectur- 
ing before a woman’s club in New 
Jersey, one of the members rose to 
complain about the bad influence 
of comic strips on children. She ex- 
empted the work of Foster, of 
course—his strip has been approved 
by so many educators as to be 
above suspicion—but asked him if 
the rest of the industry didn’t need 
a house-cleaning. 

Presumably she expected to find 
strong support from the scholarly 
and mild-mannered Mr. Foster. 
Instead he told her, “Let’s say the 
average youngster spends a_ half 
hour a day on the comics. If that 
half hour can undo the good that 
parents are supposed to do in the 
other 23% hours, madam, whose 
fault would you say that was?” @ & 


THE GIRL ON THE COVER 


< + «Sede, 


To look at Paula Raymond you wouldn't 
think that Mead-Maddick, who did this 
month's cover, once told her they didn’t 
like her weight, hair or teeth. But Paula 
a determined girl. She tu one 
the prettiest and busiest models, 
is going to be in the movies, 
role of a woman lawyer opposite 
Taylor. She's 22 years old, and 
dancing so young that at eight s 
in the San Francisco Opera 
Company. (Cover jewelry by 
Bond Stréet.) 
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They Got the Homes 
They Wanted 


BY SIDNEY MARGOLIUS 


The bigger the dream, the better it is when it comes true 





® in croton, New York, early this 
summer, Mr. and Mrs. Rudi Bass 
moved into a house custom-built to 
their special wants and require- 
ments—at a cost of some $1,500 
less than most families would pay to 
have the same house built. 

In Darien, Connecticut, a few 
weeks later, research chemist Jim 
Clapp moved his wife and child 
into a new house that not only cost 
him $2,500 less than the usual house 
that size, but gave him neighbors 
he knew he liked. In fact, they 
were his own friends moving into 
their own homes at the same time. 

In a new village called Usonia 
rising out of the hillsides near 
White Plains, New York, Johnny 
Kepler put the finishing interior 
touches on his unique new home, 
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in a community planned by Frank 
Lloyd Wright—to be owned and 
operated by its inhabitants. 

The Bass, Clapp and Kepler fam- 


‘ilies represent three successful at- 


tempts by American families to 
pare housing’s high cost without 
yielding to the compromise of small 
houses thrown up in uniform rows 
of hundreds. To accomplish this 
feat, they banded with other young 
families to actually build small but 
complete communities of their own. 
More than just cooperative build- 
ing projects, these new little com- 
munities are really experiments in 
group living. 

They aren’t the first such ven- 
tures by U. S. families, but they are 
among the first since the war that 
have achieved visible success against 





tough building conditions which 
previously washed out a number of 


similar 
building. 
Other cooperative communities 
are on the way, as people seek 
more home than is offered by mas- 
sive real-estate developments, but 
find they can’t meet the tariff for 
custom-built dwellings. Most am- 
bitious is Crestwood Hills (above), 
a completely integrated community 
of 500 families taking shape on 835 
acres of hillsides and valleys outside 
Los Angeles. These families will 
have a seven-acre park, sports cen- 
ter and playground, a shopping 
center, gas station, auditorium, 
nursery school and hobby center, 
and the city has agreed to build a 


primary school three minutes away. 


attempts at cooperative 


In San Francisco, too, a group 
of space-hungry families is collect- 
ing forces for a cooperative assault 
on the high cost of dwellings, and 
in Kalamazoo, Michigan, two more 
cooperatives are building. 

Of these brave new democratic 
ventures into home building, the 
50 families slowly building Usonia 
— it’s been four years in the mak- 
ing—are by far the most persistent 
in seeking cooperative living con- 
ditions. Indeed, the building of 
Usonia is a saga which one day 
may well be a landmark in the his- 
tory of U.S. housing. It started with 
the usual parlor conversation among 
a group of friends: “Wouldn't it 
be nice if we could all build houses 
in the same area after the war? If 
we pooled our resources and our 
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energy, couldn’t we save money on 
the building and architect’s fees?” 

Soon their incessant dreaming 
and scheming resulted in a meeting 
of some 20 families, and a non- 
profit cooperative was organized, 
with each family putting up $100 
as a starter. 

For their 50-house-community, 
the Usonians then assembled 97 
acres near White Plains from tax 
sales. Cost: $22,000. That pro- 
vided almost two acres per family 
at less than $250 an acre—so each 
could have one acre to develop as 
it wished, with the rest for com- 
mon use. 

From the start, Wright himself 
was deeply interested in this bold 
venture by a group of families with 
more taste than money. The 80- 
year-old epigrammatic genius with 
his feeling for broad-acre cities laid 
out the site plan. Instead of the 
usual rectangular lots, each fam- 
ily’s acre is a circle so it touches 
neighboring plots at as few points 
as possible, and there is always 
intervening land which is left wild. 
Instead of leveling the hilly, wooded 
tract and laying it bare as a com- 
mercial builder immediately would, 
Wright’s plan called for building 
the houses on several levels to con- 


form to the hillsides. Some of the 
houses already up have views for 
miles. 

But while the land was a bargain, 
just as important to the Usonians 
is that it is bounded on two sides 
by a reservoir. On the other boun- 
daries, Wright mapped protective 
greenbelts. Thus no matter how 
many factories or commercial de- 
velopments are built around them, 
the Usonians will always. be pro- 
tected in the beauty and seclusion 
of their homes. 

Wright also set aside one corner 
of the tract as a model farm. It 
will be real enough and will pro- 
duce some food, but its main pur- 
pose is for the community’s kids: 
to let them see, hear and chase after 
ducks, chickens and cows in three- 
dimensional, noisy, real life instead 
of learning about them from nurs- 
ery books. Another area is defined 
as an adult playing field, swimming 
pool and kids’ recreation park. 
There will also be a community 
building with guest quarters, and 
a community orchard. Finally, the 
roads are made particularly wind- 
ing so it’s impossible to drive 
through Usonia at more than 15 
miles an hour, as a protection for 
the community’s children. 





Usonia 


Frank Lloyd Wright and a 
group of arcltitects of his 
selection designed houses like 
this for the 97-acre coop- 
erative project near White 
Plains, New York. Houses 
seem part of the landscape. 











THEY GOT THE HOMES THEY WANTED 


Steepest hurdle for the Usonians 
was financing. Most bankers re- 
fused mortgages because titles are 
not held by the individual families. 
It took trips to Washington and 
much persuasion by delegations 
shepherded by Ed Serlin, a young 
public relations man who came late 
to Usonia but is now one of its 
most ardent members, to remind 
FHA officials that Congress had 
legislated special mortgage aid for 
housing cooperatives, and here was 
a cooperative. 

Usonia’s homes are large and not 
at all inexpensive. But at $15,000 
to $25,000 they are less costly than 
comparable individually-built dwell- 
ings today. Savings were made by 
carload purchases of materials, par- 
ticularly the Southern cypress used 
for the exteriors. Although every 
house is different in appearance, 
some construction savings were 
achieved by standardization of cab- 
inet work and window details, and 
the homogeneity of design. 

Actual construction is on a cost- 
plus basis by Robert Chuckrow, a 
young contractor especially selected 
by the Usonians because he has no 
prejudice against modern houses as 
do some builders. But as in many 
cooperatives, the Usonians have 





Harmon Park 


Year-round “country homes,” 
these houses averaged $15,000; 
stand on one-third to one 
full acre; have living rooms 
of 24 by 39 feet and other 
rooms of comparable size— 
plus radiant heating. 








put in some of their own labor in 
clearing the site, preparing foun- 
dations and so on. Always coax- 
ing and urging them along was 
David Henken, a corduroy-shirted, 
bearded, bull-chested young de- 
signer who learned architecture and 
construction from Wright himself, 
helped organize Usonia and de- 
signed several of its houses. Hen- 
ken and his wife slept in pup tents 
on the site to push the work and 
he thoughtfully sprinkled several 
non-member professional laborers 
among the Usonians to set a pace. 


Bou cper Rince, the new Connect- 
icut cooperative, was started by a 
group of young chemists and engi- 
neers, most of whom worked in 
the Stamford laboratories of the 
American Cyanamid Co. Back in 
1946 they called a meeting to see 
what could be done to get their 
families out of the crowded apart- 
ments and makeshift dwellings the 
vets in particular were living in. 
The hunt for space finally led 
to a 42-acre tract in Darien, in an 
area of small homes. Roads had 
to be built and water mains ex- 
tended but the savings on land 
were still sizable. Clapp’s  six- 
tenths of an acre, for example, 
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stands him $1,700 as against $2,000 
and more for improved building 
sites that size in that area. And 
he also shares in nine acres of com- 
munity land which will ultimately 
have a skiing hill, pond, playing 
field and park. 

They also saved on the archi- 
tect’s fee and construction. Unlike 
Usonia, each member was allowed 
to select his own style of house 
with only a few restrictions. But 
nine families did band together and 
got architects Sherwood, Mills & 
Smith of Stamford to design a 
basic house that would be accept- 
able to all, yet permit individual 
variations and be different in ap- 
pearance. Each family’s wants 


were incorporated into its version 
of the house. One man had the 
kitchen sink raised two inches for 
his tall wife, one woman got her 


bathroom with a recess for a ham- 
per, another fellow had a battery 
of windows installed in a basement 
wall so he could have a well-lighted 
workshop. Cost of the basic house 
is $13,000. The contractor esti- 
mates it, would be $16,500 if built 
individually. 

More important, though, than 
even the moderate cost, Jim Clapp 
says, Boulder Ridge means he and 


his friends can have a say in how 
their community will look and de- 
velop, and who their neighbors are. 
It’s especially good for the kids, he 
points out. The 27 families who 
have already started houses have 
23 youngsters (at this writing), all 
close to the same age. 


Rup Bass AND THE 14 other fam- 
ilies in the new Harmon Park 
community near Croton have the 
smallest group, most informal or- 
ganization, and got their homes up 
quickest. Rudi moved in his family 
16 months after he broached the 
idea to his friends. _ 

The houses are on plots of one- 
third to a full acre, with living- 
rooms from 24 to 39 feet long, fire- 
places, radiant panel heating and 
recessed lighting. Costs ran from 
$13,500 for a five-room house plus 
carport and storage space, to 
$30,000 for one of seven oversized 
rooms with garage. The houses are 
all in the same basic style but com- 
pletely varied for each family’s 
needs. 

The Harmon Park families are 
willing to rest on their laurels. 
They want only two community fa- 
cilities: their own tennis court and 
a wading pond. 





Boulder Ridge 

The group that built Boulder 
Ridge decided on completely 
individual designs. Almost 
every house is different. But 
there is a community plot of 
nine acres, used as a park 
which has a playground and 
a pond. 











THEY GOT THE HOMES THEY WANTED 


Does it sounp like fun to set up 
a housing co-op? Actually, it’s very 
tough work. Sometimes people who 
get the cooperative bug invest years 
of work and fail to see a single 
dwelling arise out of it. There was 
the big apartment house a group 
of veterans in Chicago dreamed up 
in 1946. Hundreds of young fam- 
ilies were attracted to the idea, 
and after months of time-devouring 
meetings, 80 of them put up $600 
each to go ahead. 

The vets found a likely site on 
the Lake Michigan shore. They 
donned their discharge buttons and 
went out to persuade the city fa- 
thers to rezone it for an apartment 
house. The city rezoned, the local 
papers ran stories, and the architect 
drew up plans for apartments that 
could be carried for $100 a month. 

But suddenly prices of materials 
zoomed. And the members were 
unable to agree on construction 
economies. One woman insisted she 
must have a separate dinette, an- 
other said she had to have a foyer. 
They found the rentals would really 
be $135, the project was abandoned, 
and the land turned over to a pri- 
vate builder. 

There was the even more dis- 
heartening end of the Veterans 
Building Cooperative organized by 
250 ex-servicemen in New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. They planned individu- 
al ‘homes that would cost $6,000- 


$7,000, with cooperative food 
stores, service station, theater, etc. 
They fought their way past opposi- 
tion of several local realtors and got 


light and water extended to their 


land. They even got some of the 
houses built. But costs rapidly out- 
ran their funds, and after two years 
of work, the co-op collapsed. 

Both these successes and failures 
in housing self-help prove a couple 
of things to the rest of us sweati 
out the long wait for oderale 
cost homes. The successful c 
did make noticeable savings 
on land and homes by eliminating 
several speculative profits. And they 
certainly were able to provide them- 
selves with palatable, uncrowded 
recreational {acilities—ponds, play- 
ing fields and pools. The unsue- 
cessful ones? Their families ex- 
pected too much: extra fine homes 
at sub-bargain prices. Even nom- 
profit cooperative building can't 
provide that these days. 

Perhaps the Darien, Croton and 
Usonia groups have turned the 
post-war tide for housing co-ops. 
If they have, it’s because they were 
willing to wait, keep working and 
rebound after successive disap- 
pointments, and because there was 
always a nucleus of poo 
men who may have quarreled wi 
their wives because they went to 
meetings every night, but who 
wouldn’t give up the dream. @8 
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®@ IN THE LAST WEEK of May, 1949, 
Professor Clifton C. Edom of the 
University of Missouri’s School of 
Journalism conducted one of the 
most exciting scholastic experi- 
ments of the year. Assembling 25 
professional and amateur photog- 
raphers from 10 states, he gave 
them only one class assignment: to 
photograph the city of Columbia 
(site of two colleges and the Uni- 
versity) as it appeared in their 
eyes. To help them, Edom pro- 
vided a board of experts including 
Roy Stryker, Photo Director of 
Standard Oil of New Jersey; Rus 
Arnold, flash-photography expert; 
John Morris and Stan Kalish, na- 
tionally known picture editors. 
Currently being exhibited in a trav- 
eling show, the result of the Uni- 
versity’s First Annual Photography 
Workshop is a cameo portrait of a 
super-college town in which the 
population of 20,000 is swelled to 
35,000 between September and 
June. On these 12 pages PAGEANT 
presents an exclusive selection of 
the best pictures produced by the 
Workshop students. 


Howard J. Sochurek's “remains 
of Boone County Courthouse” 


CONTINUED 
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John P. Salis found Negro children on a lot 


C. W. Hare found o U. $. symbol in a newsboy 


Given the keys to the city, the 
students were told frankly: 
“Columbia combines the liberal- 
ism of civic-mindedness and the 
University with the conservatism 
of narrow-mindedness and a 
Confederate heritage . . .” 
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Martinez & Spencer repeated column idea in ‘‘Legs” {> 
Youth on one hand, Missouri 
mud on the other, leave the marks 


of colleges and small farms 
on the city’s vital face .. . 





County Agent’s Office: Raymond West pictured a farmer's view of Columbia 


Columbia is “traditionally divided into the 
people of the town, the students and the Negroes . . .” 


Gi Student's Trailer: Witt & Johnson pictured a college family with a problem 
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Amateur Wight: Francis Reiss pictured self-sufficiency of Columbia's Negroes 


For the farmers on the outside, Columbia 
is not so much a town as a seat of government... 








Quiet Streets: like many of the Workshop students, 
Francis Reiss found that seeming trivia 

make a town. Detail which escapes the native 
forces itself into the eye of the visitor . . . 








Lovise Putnam saw 20th-Century enterprise 
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There are 20,000 citizens in Columbia. 

The smallest achievement is puffed 

into unanimous pride. The smallest scandal 
whips at a mass conscience. . . . 


“Somebody set fire to the girls’ dorm ot the school!” Reiss caught the watchers at court (above) 
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Al the “Cave"—by Power 


Right—At the fire house, by Mottar &s 4 / 
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Putnam saw a souvenir of the past 
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in slums and a fine hotel 


was manifest: “We shall 
progress,” said the 

citizens, “by going forward 
—not by bowling over” 
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Have You Ever Wondered ; 


BY JAMES C. ADAMS 


. » « What is a genius? : 
Educators who have made thousands of tests say that the basic factor 


in spotting genius is the age at which a child can accomplish unusually 
talented things. For example, if a child of five years can do something as 
well or better than the average child of 10 or 12, then it’s a pretty sure 
bet that the little tyke is going to be another Bernard Shaw, Abraham 
Lincoln or John Milton, depending on his particular bent. Any young- 
ster who is steadily persistent in all undertakings and whose desire to 
excel becomes almost a passion has signs of genius. The 1.Q. testers feel 
certain that genius begins in childhood. 


. Why is mistletoe supposed to be kissed under? 


J Cr The Scandinavians are said to be responsible for this custom. 
nn 


. ee According to them, a mythical character named Balder was 


given a charmed life by his goddess mother. The charm pro- 
{- ©» tected him from all dangers springing from fire, water, air or the 
‘ earth. Balder’s mother, however, forgot all about mistletoe which 
wae springs from neither fire, water, air nor the earth: it grows out 
of tree trunks, particularly oaks. An evil spirit struck Balder with an arrow 
made of mistletoe, so the story goes, and it nearly killed him. Somehow 
or other he recovered and his mother, being grateful, spent the rest of 
her days kissing everyone she met as she passed under trees with mistletoe 
hanging from them. 


. - » How many patents have been issued 
in the United States? 
The first patent ever granted by the U. S. Patent Office was dated July 


31, 1790. It concerned a new process for making potash. Up to July 5, 
1949, exactly 2,475,579 patents had been granted. It seems that in good 
times and bad new ideas crop up at about the same rate. Roughly 
40,000 a year. John F. O'Conner is the holder of the greatest number of 
patents for any single individual in the country. He has more than 950. 


. - « How many different diseases are there? 
A well known nosologist (classifier of diseases to you) has estimated 


that there are about 2,400 maladies and disorders to which you are sub- 
ject. The most common among the fatal ones are heart diseases and 
cancer. More people die from these two than any other. Hodgkin's 





Disease, a fatal lymph gland malady, is one of the many lesser known 
ones. Measles, chickenpox and whooping cough are strictly second raters 
in the disease Derby. But they're the ones we hear the most about. 


- »- « How many possible combinations are there 

on a bank vault? 

The lock people claim that some of the giants have 100,000,000 

a or more different combinations you could turn before you hit 

the right one. However, in a test, a mid-western college pro- 

fessor of mathematics took a safe with 1,000,000 possible com- 

oe binations and after a year and a half of random tries hit the 

correct combination on the 59 thousandth attempt. Inasmuch 

as most bank robbers can’t wait around that long, they work instead by 

feel and sound, in addition to explosives. But they seldom succeed im 

opening the really big babies, no matter how skilled they may be. There 

is no key type lock which can’t be picked. As soon as one company an- 

nounces they have just developed such a thing, another competing outfit 

sends out an expert to pick it, and so far they've never failed to open 
any of them without a key. 


- « « How mach salt is there in the sea? 

Scientists have figured out that if all the salt in all the seas all over the 
earth were dried out and spread evenly over all the dry land in the world, 
it would cover every single inch to a uniform depth of 500 feet. And 
that’s a lot of salt to go with your pepper. The men who study the 
oceans theorize that all this salt originally came from volcanic vents in 


the ocean’s floor and from salt-containing rocks and minerals through 
millions of rains over the ages. 


- « « What’s the non-stop flying record for birds? 

The honors probably belong to the golden plover which flies 
annually from Alaska to Hawaii and back. On each trip the 
powerful plover covers 2,400 miles non-stop without refueling 
with either food or sleep. The trip takes approximately 2 days, 

ware Or 48 hours of continuous winging. Average speed: 45 to 50 

“mph. The long distance flying record in the feather sweepstakes 
belongs to the Arctic tern which migrates back and forth from the 
North Pole to the South Pole, stopping en route, of course, but covering 
an over-all distance of 22,000 miles in approximately 20 weeks. 


- « - In a cloudburst does a cloud actually burst? 

The meteorology people tell me there’s no such thing as a cloudburst. 
They say clouds just don’t pop. What actually happens when rain comes 
down in great sheets rather than in drops is this: during violent thunder 
storms there are occasionally powerful updrafts which catch the rain 
before it falls to the ground and sweep it upward with terrific force. 
As soon as the draft lets go, so to speak, and begins to go downward again, 
all the collected rain falls down to the ground. The record for a so-called 
cloudburst is one inch of rain in one minute flat. 





PAGEANT’S popular feature “‘Have You Ever Wondered?” may be seen in its 
screen version—the MGM-Pete Smith short subject ‘*Let’s Cogitate.”’ 
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@ UNDOUBTEDLY NUMBER ONE winter resort in the 
U. S., the State of Florida stays that way by putting 
up a continuous barrage of attractions. Part of the bait 
are such solid standbys as the Underwater Theater at 
Weckiwachee Springs, near St. Petersburg. Stocked 
with nymphs in skin-tight swimsuits, the theater puts 
on several subaquatic shows a day. Spectators, view- 
ing the moist goings-on from behind glass (below), 
gasp as swimmers suck air from a hose at depths of 
65 feet below the surface, and break into applause as 
girls flit like mermaids among fish, weeds and bubbles. 


Pictures by Ike Vern 


Before audience, swimmers suck air from hose, breathe out through nose 
CONTINUED 
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Ballet is biggest feature 
of underwater show. 
Water is so clear, girls 
seem fo float in thin air 


1. In an underwater sister act, two of the 
girls perform some difficult-looking acrobatics 


In beginning of show, girls enter the water 4. Alr bubbles indicate right technique 
from the surface and swim toward spectators staying under long. Breathing out does 


for 
it 
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2. But feat is not as startling as it seems. 3. Expert underwater breathers, swimmers con 
Water does most of work in holding up bodies. smile brightly as any shoreside chorus girls 





f 5. Audience often thinks girls’ hair remains 6. Backroll is perfectly timed so girls will 
i] dry. it appears so because it is buoyed up meet. Slowness of movements makes for grace 
CONTINUED 
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During spectacular fish feeding, announcer 
says, ‘The fish eating out of mermaid's hand 
are bream. Some bass are there, not because 
they like bread, but because they like bream" 
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Classic ballet routines are part of the show. 
To replenish oir supply, the girls duck into 
an underwater stage which is kept full of oir 
by pressure. They breathe and rest there @ @ 





Why I Live in 
INDIANAPOLIS 


BY COLONEL ROSCOE TURNER 


The world famous speed flier tells why he loves a truly great city 


®@ MY LITTLE RACING PLANE rolled 
to a stop before the grandstand at 
the Cleveland National Air Races. 
I had just won the coveted Thomp- 
son Trophy Race for the third 
time, undisputed King of Speed. 
When I stepped out of the cockpit 
a battery of newsmen started firing 
questions. 

“What now?” they asked. 

“The old man is quitting,” I 
grinned. “This is a young man’s 
game. I’m going to start a busi- 
ness in Indianapolis.” 

“You ought to do all right,” re- 
marked one reporter. “But why 
did you pick Indianapolis? That’s 
a farmers’ town.” 

A few days later he was my guest 
in the temporary offices I had in 
the Antlers Hotel in Indianapolis. 
There was a large map of the 
United States on the wall. I walked 
over and drew a circle around In- 
diana’s capital city. It took in 
everything for a 350-mile radius, 
the territory I planned to irclude 
in the new operation. Inside that 
penciled area there are more 


people, more railroads, more manu- 
facturing, more agriculture and 
more money than you can find in 
any like area anywhere in America. 
“There’s your answer,” I said. 
That was 10 years ago. I started 
out with two racing planes, valuc 
mostly sentimental, a fancy uni- 
form, $18,000 prize money in my 
pocket and more nerve (some 
people opined) than it took to cut 
sharp a pylon at 300 miles an hour. 
Today the Roscoe Turner Aero- 
nautical Corporation has the big- 
gest individual fixed base airport 
operation in the country, some 50 
airplanes of various types, a mod- 
ern administration building and 
hangar, an air taxi service, an air- 
plane sales agency, an airport res- 
taurant and night club and we are 
about to start an intra-state air- 
line. In between I learned a lot 
about the city. Some good. Some 
bad. But if I had to do it all over 
again I'd still start right here. 
Indianapolis is slow to move and 
can’t be pushed, but once it makes 
up its mind it can’t be stopped. I 
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remember when I first came here 
at the invitation of the Chamber 
of Commerce. We had a big meet- 
ing of the city fathers, including 
the mayor, at one of the local ho- 
tels. For an hour or more I out- 
lined my plan in detail. Then, I 
had to take a phone call in another 
room. When I came back the 
mayor was talking. 

“I don’t care how many records 
he holds,” he was saying, “who the 
hell is Roscoe Turner?” 

I stepped in and told him to 
forget about my headline past; 
that I was just another guy with 
a good idea to promote aviation in 
his community. It took five years 
and World War II with its em- 
phasis on aircraft to get more than 
a handful of people out to the air- 
port. Then they made up their 
minds to support it. Now, there is 


excited talk and growing enthusi- 
asm to make Indianapolis a world 
air capital and everybody is pitch- 
ing in. It is typical of the commu- 
nity’s reaction to anything new. 
Indianapolis is in fact the aerial 


crossroads. Perhaps it is the 
weather. Indianapolis is neither 
subject to violent heat waves nor 
sudden cold fronts. You can land 
here when everything else for hun- 
dreds of miles around is socked in 
with fog. The airlines make more 
unscheduled stops here than any- 
where else. There aren’t any moun- 
tains or other rough terrain to pre- 
sent flying hazards. The city sprang 
up in the midst of some of the rich- 
est and flattest farm country in the 
world. Nobody has been quite able 
to figure out why it isn’t 450 big 
prosperous farms, instead of 450,- 
000 people and a thriving metrop- 


olis. If you plowed the streets you 
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could probably grow the finest 
crops of anything, anywhere. 
Already four. major airlines— 
American, TWA, Chicago & South- 
ern and Eastern—consider it a 
major stop on their routes which 
run in all directions, a fact that is 
true of only two other cities—New 
York and Kansas City. It is also 


* a great rail center. And the Na- 


tional Road (U. S. Route 40), the 
busiest coast-to-coast highway, di- 
vides the city north and south as 
its principal thorofare, Washing- 
ton Street. 

The big International 500-mile 
Auto Race, motordom’s toughest 
grind, is Indianapolis. It has 
brought the city more recognition 
throughout the world than any- 
thing else. In this town Wilbur 
Shaw, three-time race winner and 
now president of the Indianapolis 
Speedway, is to local citizens what 
Lou Boudreau is to Cleveland. 
“Bill,” it is said, “runs the city for 
one week out of every year!” That 
week the city goes crazy with race 
fever. The only thing like it is 
Louisville at Kentucky Derby time. 

I have seen almost all of the 
great speedway classics and it’s un- 
derstandable why the town goes 
wild. Something like 150,000 per- 
sons from all over the world stuff 
the hotels and every available room. 
It’s race time. The event draws 
more spectators than any other 
sports attraction. Yet there is only 
one race a year on the track—the 
500. The rest of the time it is a test 
laboratory. 

Started in 1911 when the auto- 
mobile needed a good shot of some- 
thing in the rocker arm, the brick 
and asphalt 2.5 mile oval track— 
with its grandstands, paddocks for 
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the motorized mounts, and bleach- 
ers—is one of the world’s most col- 
orful sights on Race Day. But the 
race has contributed far more than 
just the spectacular and the thrills 
and spills. It has been the proving 
ground for tires, brakes, pistons, 
frames, springs, wheels and fuels 
which make your automobile to- 
day the best in the world. 

When we made a survey recently 
of the various plants and occu- 
pations, necessary in connection 
with our airline prospectus, I was 
amazed at the products which 
come from Indianapolis: inner 
tubes, bifocal lenses, carpenters’ 
saws, chains and bearings, truck 
engines and bodies, pills by the 
millions (it is home of the Eli Lilly 
& Company, pharmaceutical mir- 
acle performers), animal serums, 
made - to - measure men’s and 
women’s clothes, shoe polish 
(Shinola), cotton gloves, high 
school jewelry, more than 1,200 
different items in all. From millions 
of pairs of silk hose (the Real Silk 
Hosiery Mills, Inc.) for the stream- 
lined legs of America’s beauties to 
powerful jet engines (Allison Divi- 
sion of General Motors) for our 
streamlined planes. It also has the 
world’s biggest builder of television 
sets and maker of phonograph 
records, RCA-Victor Division of 
the Radio Corporation of America. 
Many are big customers of ours in 
the airport operation. All are most 
cooperative. 

The city’s other biggest industry 
is basketball. There isn’t a plant, 
large or small, that doesn’t support 
a team. “Hoosier this shop” or 
“Hoosier that bar or restaurant” is 
on the backs of sweat shirts by the 
hundreds. Intra-factory, and intra- 


merchant basketball play is barber- 
shop talk for six months out of every 
year. If you don’t want to listen, 
you just don’t get a haircut. 

Next to The Race the city’s an- 
nual Amateur Basketball Tourna- 
ment attracts more spectators than 
any other Indianapolis event. Our 
professional basketball teams rate 
with the best in the country. 

The Indians, Indianapolis’ 
American Association _ baseball 
team, have been packing them in 
at Victory Park since hitting a 
winning stride several years ago. 
Indianapolis also has some of the 
finest ice hockey. The Coliseum, 
famous for its ice rink, is the prac- 
ticing place for Sonja Henie and 
her world famous Ice Show and 
Revue. I talked with Sonja one 
time during the rehearsal periods 
and she said this city was a good 
place to try out the Ice Revue. If 
it clicked in Indianapolis she could 
be sure she had a sellout every- 
where. “Its people,” she said, “are 
a cross section of America.” 

Out at the State Fair Grounds 
you can see some of the fastest 
harness races held in this country. 
An excellent symphony orchestra, 
summer opera and a philharmonic 
orchestra satisfy music lovers. It 
also has some very entertaining 
theatrical groups and the Civic 
Theater is a center of attraction. 

One thing we don’t have is a 
real specialty eating house. Gener- 
ally the food is fair. Some of our 
night clubs and restaurants, never- 
theless, are as modern and as ex- 
clusive as those in much bigger 
cities. We have some excellent floor 
shows with nationally known head- 
line entertainers. These attractions 
have gained us a reputation for be- 
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ing a year-round convention city. 
Indianapolis’ Mayor Al Feeney, a 
former Notre Dame football player, 
is very cooperative and will listen 
to any proposal with a great deal of 
enthusiasm. Then he does just 
about what he wants to about it. 
Recently he virtually conducted a 
house-to-house canvass to get 
people to turn over vacant lots and 
unused property to the city for use 
as playgrounds and parks for kids. 
In this program and many others 
he has had the influential help of 
the American Legion which has its 
national headquarters in Indian- 
apolis. The Legion, with the excep- 
tion of The Race, perhaps, has 
brought Indianapolis more trade 
and commerce and other benefits 
than any other organization. 
Indianapolis boasts of a lot of 
other things which generally don’t 
come to light until you have lived 


here for a while. You can’t say 
anything bad about old Ben Harri- 
son, for example, and most any 
native will tell you he was “the 


best damned president we ever 
had.” He also will remind you that 
James Whitcomb Riley was the only 
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real American poet; Booth Tark- 
ington wrote the most refreshing 
literature; Bobbs-Merrill, the only 
really big publishing house not on 
the east coast, publishes the best 
books. You don’t have to believe 
these things—but anybody who 
lives in Indianapolis will do his best 
to convince you. 

Mention the slums, though, or 
some of the city’s known gambling 
habits and they will turn away or 
start talking about basketball. The 
city has had more than its share of 
trouble over these factors. 

This is Indianapolis. And it is 
quite a phenomenon as cities go. A 
big city built on a farm. Slow to 
catch on, but world famous as a 
center of speed. A hundred or more 
big factories, but not much smoke. 
Never very hot. Never very cold. 
A city built around a circle, and it 
seems never to stop running 
around it. 

As an associate of mine so aptly 
described it the other day: “A city 
that has just enough bad in it and 
just enough good in it to make a 
good balance to face the future 
unafraid.” as 


@ STAGGERING WITH WEARINESS, the farm horse started up the slope, pulling 


a heavy load. 


‘Giddap,” called the 


Yankee farmer 


shaking the reins. The horse 


tugged, lost its footing, and went down on its knees. The farmer cursed. 
Git up, you thunderin’ idiot!” The horse lay on its side and stared 
dejectedly over its shoulder at the farmer, who burst out: 
Tarnation damn! If you don’t git up, I'll drive right over you!” 


Sor 


FARMER CAME BACK from the county fair with a new horse. 


—Adelaide Morgan 


It was 


a likely looking animal, but it refused to eat or drink. 
“Gosh!” exclaimed the farmer. “I've got a great bargain if he’s a good 


worker!” 


—Kurt Valentine 
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Here is one of the most exciting 
and dramatic sea stories of recent 
years. In January, 1944, John Cald- 
well was in Australia as a member 
of the U.’ S. Merchant Marine. He 
joined the Australian Air Force, and 
while training took one look at a 
nearby officer and married her. 

Two years later he was out of the 
service and in the Merchant Marine 
again but unable to get a ship back 





BEHIND THE: STORY 


to Australia, where Mary awaited 
him. It was in May, 1946, that he 
found himself in Panama with $1,600 
accumulated pay in his pocket and 
a determination to provide his own 
transportation. So he bought the 
little Pagan for $1,000 and started 
out on his hazardous trip. 

This story is a condensed version 
of the book just published by Little, 
Brown & Co., Boston. 








® my Boat was in her trim, and 
rearing to be off on her long, ill- 
fated voyage. A voyage from Pan- 
ama to Australia—8,500 miles of 
variable seas, reefs, and tropic is- 
lands—across the equator, through 
the doldrums, and into the hurri- 
cane seas .. . singlehanded. A voy- 
age of uncertainty, but what could 
I do? I had been pushed into it by 
a sequence of compelling events 
over which I had no control. 

I had to go, or so I thought. And 
I had to do it on the little sailing 
cutter I had bought two weeks be- 
fore at Balboa, Panama. In no other 
way could I get to my Australian 
bride whom I had married a year 
before in Sydney. 

It was May, 1946; the war had 
just ended. Ships were scarce and 
on chaotic schedules. I was strand- 
ed. Mary—my bride—was stranded 
also. She waited in Sydney, waited 
helplessly for the ship that never 
sailed: for that matter, for her, 
wasn’t due to sail for another year. 
There just wasn’t enough shipping; 
it was as simple as that. 

I had tried everything to get a 
ship back to my bride, but every- 
thing had failed. I had been half 
around the world since marrying 
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her, had been full across America, 
and finally wound up in Panama, 
and still no ship, so I bought the 
Pagan. 

This 29-foot sailboat was going 
to take me—alone except for my 
two little gray kittens, “Flotsam” 
and “Jetsam”—to Australia. That’s 
what I planned, anyway. 

My destination, as the hour of 
departure drew close, was to be one 
of the outer isles of the Galapagos 
group about 1,000 miles southwest 
from Panama. And, if I missed the 
Galapagos—and since I hadn’t yet 
had time to learn navigation I ex- 
pected I might possibly pass them 
before I learned—I was going to 
make the Marquesas, 3,000 miles 
farther westward, my destination. 

The maneuver of getting under 
sail, and pushing off safely into the 
steamer channel, had been in my 
mind a score of times. Over the last 
week, as departure time for my trip 
approached, I grew fluttery in the 
chest whenever I thought of the 
first encounter I was to have with 
the sails. What does a boat do when 
you leave the sails aloft? I knew 
nothing about it, but I had a book 
on How to Sail. Every day I went 
through it and memorized names 
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and mentally practiced the ritual of 
getting under sail. The whole thing 
made me shrink a little, and feel 
very smail. So I planned the set-off 
in minute detail: casting away from 
the buoy, the set of sails—every- 
thing. 

But these first few hours of the 
voyage didn’t go as planned any 
more than did the rest of it, and 
when Panama saw me last the decks 
were flowing their overload of sails 
and sheets into the water, the boom 
jerked from side to side, and hal- 
yards flew at loose ends in the rig- 
ging—but for all that, Pagan rode 
happily cut to sea. 

By 10 o’clock that night as near 
as I could figure I was.some fifty 
or sixty miles off shore; somewhere 
near—I hoped—the little island of 
Pedro Gonzales in the Perlas Is- 
lands. I was limp from hunger and 
from the work of practicing all day 
with my sails. The full long day I 
had hoisted and dropped sail, had 
maneuvered my boat on every angle 
to the wind, had even reefed and 
double reefed the sails, and had 
drifted and butted aimlessly over 
a large circle of the sea. In the end 
I knew my boat better, but I was 
left in confusion. I didn’t know it 
well enough. Then unexpectedly 
dusk had swooped in. I found my- 
self in the busy steamer channel, 
and grimly in need of a night of 
deep rest. 

I decided to work out a plan 
while I ate my first meal of the day. 
The boat was well stocked with pro- 
visions. I had bought my supplies 
carefully—foods that were inexpen- 
sive, easy to prepare, not likely to 
deteriorate. In big cider bottles, I 
had a gallon each of the following: 
rice, flour, oatmeal, corn meal, 


hominy grits, tea, coffee, honey, 
jam, oleomargarine and sugar. The 
bottles, with lids screwed on tight- 
ly, were wrapped in blankets and 
stowed under my cabin bunks. 

For bread I carried five-gallon 
tins of hard, heavy sea biscuits. I 
had quart jars of dried prunes, ap- 
ples and peaches. From the ceiling 
hung the largest ham and the big- 
gest side of bacon I could find in 
Panama; they swayed with the roll 
of the boat and freshened the cabin 
with a richly appetizing smell. 

The bulk of my food stores con- 
sisted of a heavy load of canned 
goods, 248 cans, mostly large ones. 
There was infinite variety—meats, 
vegetables, fruits, pork and beans, 
powdered milk, catsup and some 
small tins of cat food for the kittens. 

For drinking water I had a 15- 
gallon airplane tank, two 10-gallon 
milk cans, three 10-gallon oak 
breakers and a lot of five-gallon 
jeep cans. My water supply totaled 
95 gallons. 

As for fuel, I had a 20-gallon 
built-in tank, reinforced by a dozen 
five-gallon cans stowed here and 
there all over the boat. 

I had a library of 25 books, a lot 
of clothes and personal knickknacks, 
some fishing tackle, a few gifts for 
Mary, a bundle of charts, news- 
papers and magazines. My naviga- 
tion instruments, which came with 
the boat, included a good clock, 
compass and sextant, which as yet 
I knew very little about. But I had 
a book that would tell me all I 
needed to know, once I got to sea 
and had time to learn navigation. 

My stores had cost me $500 and 
were designed to last four months. 
If I did some fishing en route, and 
picked up a little island fare along 
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the way, I could easily sail for 
five months. That gave me—so I 
rashly thought—an ample margin 
of safety. 

Supper on my first day out was 
pork and beans. It has always been, 
and still is, my favorite. I ate it 
cold, just as it came from the can, 
and washed it down with a pot of 
hot tea from my efficient little pri- 
mus stove. 

Back up on deck after this zest- 
ful meal, I looked over the situa- 
tion. At dusk Pedro Gonzales had 
been a blue smudge on the horizon. 
Now night had fallen and I could 
see nothing. When I listened intent- 
ly, there was an ominous sound 
somewhere ahead, the noise of 
breakers pounding on rocks. 

I dropped my sails and drifted, 
watching anxiously. Soon an out- 
jutting of rocky shore loomed on 
the right, another on the left, and 
in front a eurling line of gray surf. 
In a trice, almost without thinking, 
I had thrown out my anchor and 
made it fast at ten fathoms. Jagged 
rocks were awash practically at the 
forefoot. 

The anchor held nicely, and after 
watching it for an hour, I decided 
to stay right where I was until day- 
light. Then, I was sure, my engine 
would get me out of this pocket. 

I went below and stretched out 
in the bunk. Sleep didn’t come 
quickly. I thought back over this 
full day with its many lessons, and 
wondered what was ahead for a 
sailor as ignorant as I had proved 
to be. It was practice I needed. I 
would get some of it, most certain- 
ly, in wending my way through the 
Perlas; more of it when I struck the 
open Pacific beyond the gulf. Con- 
tent with that much of a plan, I 
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drifted into a dreamless sleep. 

In the morning the engine solved 
my immediate difficulties, and I 
started threading the Perlas, partly 
under sail and partly under power. 
For a week I stuck to the Perlas, 
back and forth, up and down, 
threading narrow channels, study- 
ing my charts, sailing on every con- 
ceivable angle to the wind, making 
enough errors to win a giveaway 
checker game. 

I learned a lot. Every dilemma I 
got myself into I contrived some- 
how to solve. Through it all my 
sprightly little cutter proved her- 
self a stanch friend. Whether on 
her beam ends ashore or butting 
clumsily into a reef, she bore her- 
self with unaffected decorum and 
grace. 

I bade the Perlas good-by with 
some uneasiness. My next stop 
would be Galapagos, about 1,000 
miles away, with a lot of treacher- 
ous weather and trick currents in 
between. 

As I turned southward, I felt that 
my week of practice in the Perlas 
had been valuable. And when sails 
failed me, I could always rely on 
my trusty engine. 

Several little tests of seamanship 
came quickly. Every day had its 
fitful storms and calms. I saw my 
first tide rip—so violent that the 
upset seas actually jumped aboard 
the Pagan, but ran harmlessly out 
of the self-bailing cockpit. 

Periods of dead calm were more 
terrifying than squalls. But I knew 
how to handle them. I could drop 
sail and start my engine, then lie 
comfortably in a breeze of my own 
making, and fish. The sport was 
good and sometimes I had appetiz- 
ing meals, fresh from the ocean, 
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three or four times a day. Such fish 
as I didn’t want for myself were 
food for the kittens, whose appetite 
for the catch was insatiable. 

The morning of the fifth day out, 
the twenty-third of June, was like 
any other. I had been deep-reefed 
the night before. To make the most 
of the day I had risen early and 
hoisted full sail. But it was useless; 
the wind was falling steadily off to 
a calm under a leaden sky. 

I cranked up my talkative engine 
and ran for two hours before I 
came upon a light breeze. It was 
southwest as usual and mild enough 
to fill my sails but faintly. At 10 
A.M. I found a new interest. 

A great blunt-faced shark was 
lazing alongside Pagan. He eyed me 
with tiny pig’s eyes and sidled 
quickly in to thwack the bilge 
strakes with his ponderous body. 
He was a whopper. I couldn’t help 
but marvel at him. He was all 
shark. He had the swagger of a 
brute bully; he was half the length 
of Pagan, and had teeth the size of 
fingers. 

When I saw those staggered 
twisted teeth I wanted them . . 
to show what I had seen. I wanted 
Mary to see that crushing jawbone, 
to hold it in her hand. 

I brought my heavy sport reel 
and pole on deck, and attached my 
largest steel shark hook. I baited it 
with a fat yellowjack partly gnawed 
at by Flotsam and Jetsam. When 
the shark came near I dangled it 
before him and dragged it away be- 
fore he could look it over, a simple 
bit of classroom psychology which, 
as it whetted him, angered him. 
Next time he nuzzled it, and arro- 
gantly swept it into his jagged 
mouth. 


I heaved back with all the 
strength I had. The hook lodged 
unmistakably in his bold jaw, and 
with the burn of cold steel he 
tensed, then, slashing about with a 
startled suddenness, roiling the 
water, sent a wave against the 
planking and made off to beam- 
ward. 

I braced myself against the lashed 
tiller for a ringside view of the most 
fascinating struggle I had ever seen. 

The massive thing tore at the sur- 
face of the water, bending violently, 
from U shape to S shape, champ- 
ing viciously. Sometimes he ap- 
peared astern, then on the bow, 
always with a smear on the quiet 
sea. He turned on his back and 
threshed fitfully, or spun in great 
full circles abeam and close aboard, 
followed by his pilot fish. 

At one time he was more than a 
hundred feet down straight under 
me—so deep in fact I could see 
nothing in the limpid water. His 
most spectacular effort came about 
a half hour after he had been 
hooked. He had fought the line 
to its end, dead astern. With dorsal 
fin cleaving the surface he sped in 
fury full around the boat, threshing 
mightily as he went. Spray shot 
above him and a long wake rolled 
away behind him. He ended his 
circular run, paused a second, then 
sped fifty feet toward the quarter, 
swirled about, and raced away as 
though he would wrench his head 
off with the impending shock at 
the line’s end. Barely before he 
reached the line’s end he thrust 
himself from the water, and twist- 
ing on his back he sent a shiver 
from head to tail that, had the line 
grown taut—even if it were bolt- 
rope—would ‘have snapped it like 
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spaghetti. After that his defiance 
fell completely away. He struggled 
only pettily as I towed him to the 
rail. I decided to pull him aboard. 

First, I naively tried to lift him 
by direct pull, but only budged him 
scantily. He weighed hundreds of 
pounds. I fastened the main hal- 
yard to the gaff hook fitted in his 
gill and with desperate heaves 
dragged him an inch at a time over 
the transom, into the cockpit. What 
a monster. His head lay in the 
cockpit and his tail hung over 
the stern. He stirred faintly. I took 
the hatchet and buried it in his 
spine to end his tremors. A spurt of 
blood sprayed over me. . 

At the same moment the big 
body quivered violently. Flotsam 
and Jetsam went racing to the bow. 
I watched them. I heard a re- 


sounding scuffle and saw my tiller, 
splintered loose at the rudderpost, 


go flying into the sea. 

All hell broke loose around me. 
The great shark came completely 
to life, threw himself in wild as- 
sault. With great sweeps of his tail 
and butts of his head he swept my 
legs from under me, almost knock- 
ing me overboard. 

The great tail was pounding up 
and down like a sledgehammer, 
splintering, slamming, erasing. The 
gas-tank hatch distintegrated in a 
flash and the brazed copper tank 
went flat, spilling its load into the 
bilge. I clung to the rail, horror- 
stricken. The cockpit coaming rum- 
bled, shattered, and flew at me, and 
if I hadn’t ducked it would have 
gone down my throat. 

I darted as close as I dared, 
grabbed up my hatchet, and 
chopped away at the heaving spine. 
Again he set to beating with sinu- 
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ous motions. The partition between 
the engine compartment and cock- 
pit screamed and split away. The 
cockpit deck itself broke through, 
the gasoline drums rumbled into 
the engine compartment, and the 
shark lay head down on the motor. 
I jumped in and struck again, 
burying the blade, and burying it 
again. 

The destruction went on. 

Pagan was being blasted apart 
before my eyes. I hacked with the 
hatchet like a wild woodcutter. I 
opened gashes in the head, and in 
the back. I had chopped his dorsal 
fin half away. Still he mauled my 
boat. I was afraid he would work 
his way into the cabin and rip it 
down or endanger the mast. I 
struck the harder. I went after him 
like a madman—blood-bespattered 
and desperate. 

He mangled the engine with 
side movements of his head, bend- 
ing the sparkplugs down and tearing 
the wiring away. He fell beside 
the motor, threw himself around 
athwartships, and lying on the pro- 
peller shaft throbbed till it bent out 
of line..I was terrified lest he should 
work his way against the ribbing 
and smash the hull open. I lay on 
my side atop the engine, eased close, 
and notched a great hole in his 
stomach and lower jaw. 

I sidled closer, drawing my legs 
up so that I could fit into the con- 
fined space, and turned more on 
my side to apply all my strength. 
Aiming for his nose—a supposed 
Achilles’ heel—I laid it open bone 
and all, as far back as his front 
teeth. Still he throbbed danger- 
ously. Moving closer—inches from 
him—I hacked into his vital stom- 
ach organs. 
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I was so far gone I was hardly 
nicking him. But it suddenly didn’t 
matter; he gaped at the mouth and 
lay still. I lay for a long time be- 
side him, watching him, hoping he 
wouldn’t move, because if he had, 
I would have been in his way and 
too tired to shift. Everything about 
me was either smashed or coated 
red. I was caked with blood. 

Before I could consider getting 
the battered carcass over the side, I 
had a few jobs to do. I had to 
pump gallons of gasoline, battery 
acid, and clotted blood from the 
bilges. Then I washed the gore 
from the decks, cabin planking, and 
ribbing inside. After that I cleared 
away the splintered and broken 
lumber, piling it in the cabin. 

The cockpit was a gaping hole. 
In the midst of it, the kittens were 
growling hungrily over the shark; 
chewing tastily with the corners of 
their mouths. I cut them a sizable 
meal and placed them with it on 
the fore scuttle. The engine was 
useless unless I turned back to 
Panama to have it repaired. As I 
look back now, I realize I should 
have turned back and put in at 
the Mechanical Division in Balboa 
for the work. In the long run I 
would have saved time. Too, I 
probably would have had a much 
hastier and most uneventful and 
dull trip across the Pacific. 

The principal reason I didn’t do 
an. about-face was the state of my 
exchequer—it was low; only twen- 
ty-five dollars. And that wouldn’t 
pay the docking fee. Also, my navi- 
gation by dead reckoning indicated 
I was making from eighty to a 
hundred miles a day. I expected to 
be in the Galapagos in a week— 
once there I wouldn’t need an en- 


gine. The southeast trade winds, I 
was told, begin there, and with 
their power and constancy motor 
power is unneedful. 

So I bore on, strictly under sail. 


THERE WERE NO more painful 
incidents for a few days. Galapagos 
drew nearer and nearer. I spent 
long hours composing a letter to 
Mary, which I could mail there, 
along with a copy of my log. 

The postal facilities at Galapa- 
gos are famous among seafaring 
men. A snug harbor on the island 
of Floreana is known as Post Office 
Bay. It achieved its world-wide rep- 
utation in the days of the old 
whaling ships. Outward bound to 
their hunting waters, they dropped 
off letters to the folks at home, at 
the same time loaded fresh water 
and fruits from the trees along the 
shore, and trapped one or more 
of the great tortoises (galdpagos) 
for fresh meat. 

When another ship happened in 
on the way home, she obligingly 
picked up the mail found staked on 
the beach in an old box. Today a 
barrel stands there. Occasionally a 
ship stops and cleans it out, deposit- 
ing the letters at Panama or San 
Diego. 

I arrived at Post Office Bay on 
July 23d, and rowed ashore im- . 
mediately. A little way along the 
beach was the famous white barrel. 
I carefully put my bulky letter 
inside, attaching a five-dollar bill 
with a rubber, with instructions to 
send it by air mail. Five dollars 
from my small remaining fund was 
a lot, but I wanted Mary to get 
that letter as soon as possible. 

Fortunately for both of us, the 
letter was taken from its famous 
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receptacle soon after I left Galapa- 
gos. Bearing a stamp of Ecuador 
and a postmark dated August 25th, 
it reached Sydney on September 
23d. Thus Mary learned that I had 
come safely as far as Galapagos, 
with only 6,800 miles more to go 
—and that I expected to be in 
Sydney by the end of September. 

For the next five lovely weeks 
on the Pacific, it seemed that I 
might be right. Leaving Galapagos 
I caught the trade winds and 
headed due west, paralleling the 
equator. For 3,500 miles I enjoyed 
the pleasantest sailing I probably 
shall ever experience. The boat 
sailed itself, day after day, pushed 
by steady breezes at the rate of 
100 miles a day. 

I should have known that such 
good fortune couldn’t last forever, 
and that sooner or later the day of 
reckoning would come. 

There was fresh food every morn- 
ing—a regular daily harvest of fly- 
ing fish that came aboard without 
my turning a hand. During the 
night the prow, slicing the water, 
would send them skittering like 
quail, and some of them always 
flew blindly into the sails, to drop 
stunned into the waist or on the 
forepeak. They were waiting for me 
there in the morning. 

Flotsam and Jetsam spent hours 
making their meticulous toilets— 
always acting as if they expected 
company. Maybe they could read 
the future. For company did arrive. 

It happened just after we passed 
the halfway point of our long jour- 
ney, on the morning of August 
29th, with 4,000 miles: behind us. 
Land came in sight, and I guided 
the Pagan into a placid lagoon of 
Caroline Island. 
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As I dropped anchor, a native 
outrigger pushed out to greet me. 
There + were eight Polynesians 
aboard, including three or four 
children. These friendly people 
went into ecstasies over Flotsam 
and Jetsam. Never having seen a 
cat before, they made more fuss 
over the kittens than they did over 
me. 

I arranged to swap some of my 
superfluous junk for fresh food, 
and was preparing to shove off 
when I noticed that the children 
were clutching and caressing the 
kittens as if their hearts would 
break. I could see what joy Flotsam 
and Jetsam could bring into their 
lonely lives. Impulsively I mo- 


tioned to them that the cats were 
theirs, and then I cast off before I 
could regret it or change my mind. 

All the rest of the voyage I did a 


good deal of regretting. Pagan was 
never quite the same without its 
lovely little passengers. They had 
been a part of the boat—and also 
part of me. They had been more 
than companions; they had been 
like guardian angels who had some- 
how helped to see me through. As 
I left the Caroline Island behind, I 
wondered if I hadn’t given away 
my luck. 

It almost seemed so, because 
nasty weather developed immedi- 
ately. There were four successive 
days of storm, rain and deadly 
calm. 

On September 5th a slight swell 
set in, from—of all places—the 
north. I noted this oddity and at- 
tempted to reason it out. I didn’t 
like the implications, which pointed 
to a wind somewhere north. That 
would be ominous. Was it possible 
the hurricane season was arriving 
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in the vicinity ahead of schedule? 

By noon great, glassy swells were 
crowding out of the north. Before 
midafternoon skies were black, and 
the swells were larger, closer to- 
gether, more purposeful. 

By evening my worst fears be- 
came certainties. There was no 
longer any guesswork about the 
hurricane. I had one right in my 
lap. I unlashed my rubber raft from 
the mast and strung it from the 
stern—just in case. 

The wind had steadied in the 
north as night closed in. I went 
* below to lie in my bunk and wait, 
nerves taut. About an hour later, 
Pagan commenced dancing. In- 
stead of quick rolls before the more 
forceful seas, she made _ sharp 
lurches and heeled over far enough 
to throw me. 

I listened intently to every sound 
of Pagan’s aging timbers. I opened 
the hatch and peered out. Giant, 
wind-whipped seas surged to port 
and starboard. The wind, growing 
harsher and harsher, had a solid 
force. 1 crawled into my bunk and 
bound my lashings over me. 

When I awakened at daylight, it 
was because of Pagan’s sudden 
change in behavior. Her pitching 
and rolling were entirely different. 
She inclined to flatness on both 
beams, and pitched so violently it 
seemed she would jerk her keel off. 

I realized that while I was up I 
should go on deck and pump out 
the bilges. But I reasoned that the 
threat of wet bilges was nothing 
compared to the risk of venturing 
into the open. I returned to my 
soggy bunk and tightened the lash- 
ings over me. Again I waited— 
listening. 

Night came. More hours dragged. 


The hurricane was 24 hours ola, 
then 30. Still the same violent jerks 
of the boat, the same roaring wind, 
crashing sea, clatter and slosh. 

In the wee hours of the morning 
—after two days of storm—bad 
luck struck its hardest blow. I had 
unbound my ropes to take a look, 
when suddenly a mighty gust fired 
point-blank. Pagan heeled to her 
beam ends. The next moment a re- 
sounding snap of solid timber froze 
me. The mast! I could tell by the 
feel of the wounded boat. 

Without a mast my little craft lay 
more comfortably, less affected by 
the powerful winds. She no longer 
beat into the waves, but rose with 
them, and kept a more even keel. 
I crawled back into the cockpit. 

The cabin was a bog. Water, hip- 
deep, was solid from the water- 
tight bulkhead to the bow. Only 
that stout bulkhead kept her from 
foundering by the bow or stern as 
the water surged fore and aft. I 
knew I must pump before more 
seas came aboard. 

But how? My bilge pump was 
aft. I dared not expose myself by 
using it. There was only one re- 
course: the bucket. I commenced 
the awkward bailing, bracing 
against the carlings or clinging 
grimly to the hatch coaming. I 
bailed till I was blue in the face— 
and bailed some more. 

Water kept coming in through 
the smashed forepart of the deck- 
house and the three broken port- 
holes. Only by stupendous efforts 
could I gain a little on the flood. 

I kept at it despite my recurrent 
nausea. I filled and poured for end- 
less hours. There was no conscious- 
ness directing my work, and | 
bailed blindly, dumbly, unfeelingly. 
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In fear of further swampings, and 
in complete indifference, I jetti- 
soned anything and everything that 
came to hand. 

My mattress went by the board; 
also blankets, tools, dishes, canned 
food, coconuts, clothes, water 
breakers, sails—all that encumbered 
my bailing. 

I was fighting for my life in hip- 
deep water, lightening my boat. 
Any moment I expected her to dip 
her stern into a sea and go under. 
There was no such thing as bailing 
just water alone. I bailed whatever 
I scooped up in the bucket; and I 
scooped and bailed till it was an 
effort to lift even the empty bucket. 

When I could no longer think 
or even hope—I hadn’t had any 
food or water for two days—lI col- 
lapsed on my bunk boards. I slept 
as I fell. I slept where Pagan rolled 
me. I wasn’t even lashed down. 

I was totally spent, sick and 
numb. I put myself in Pagan’s 
hands. I was aware of nothing. I 
never knew when the hurricane 
ended. I only knew that I sat up, 
and it was strangely quiet, and Pa- 
gan was rolling easier, shifting on a 
light seaway. Outside it was dull 
and gray, but calm. The hurricane 
had gone and the adaptable sea 
was already becoming composed 
under a friendly sky and gentle 
breezes. 


IN THE NEXT 24 hours I slept twice 
around the clock. I wakened but 
once in ‘that time, to bail out 20 


inches of water. Where it came 
from I didn’t know. It hadn’t 
dawned on me that my boat was 
leaking. I thought the cabin was 
flooded from a swamping while I 
slept. That was a foolish explana- 
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tion, because outside it was calm. 
But I was too tired to reason things 
out. 

When finally I was aroused from 
my deep slumber by water slopping 
over me again, my brain was clearer 
and I went on deck for the first 
time since I had freed the mast. 

The boat was a monument to 
chaos. Any dismasted boat is a 
naked sight; but one in Pagan’s 
condition—battered and bruised— 
was heartbreaking. I walked to the 
bow and looked back over the 
scarred decks. Tackle and spars 
were down, dragging in the sea 
with the rigging. 

The bowsprit was missing, 
snapped at the stemhead. There 
was barely a rail on the boat—only 
slivers and stubs. The staysail boom 
had disappeared, its fastenings 
broken at the bow. The tiller had 
been torn off. The splintered stub 
of the mast, a foot high, where the 
stick had twisted off, was the most 
unreal sight of all. Only one port- 
hole was whole; all others were 
stuffed with an array of clothing. 
The raveled trailings of Pagans 
rigging hung from either side of the 
boat like tufts of matted hair. 

My main concern at the moment 
was food. For three days and nights 
I had not eaten; I was ravenous. I 
found a quart can of tomatoes and 
a coconut in the debris and broke 
into them with the hatchet. Then 
after gulping them down, I looked 
for water. 

My water breakers, I soon found, 
had all slipped their bungs, so the 
water was either spilled or polluted. 
But strapped to the carling on the 
starboard side was a small keg of 
“emergency water’—four gallons. 
All I had aboard. Plenty, I thought, 
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and took a deep drink. Would it 
last me to Samoa? I wondered. 

By now, I knew Pagan was leak- 
ing. I spent an hour looking for the 
leak. It was somewhere below the 
cement-filled bilges where I couldn’t 
see it or reach it. The seepage 
amounted to 12 gallons an hour. 
There was nothing I could do but 
pump hourly and hope for the best. 

Before the day ended I learned 
some more sobering facts. My navi- 
gational instruments were smashed 
and useless. Worse yet, I was prac- 
tically foodless. 

On my bunk, in a thin weak line, 
lay the miserably few articles of 
food and comfort I had left. There 
was a bottle of catsup, two un- 
labeled cans of food, and a coconut 
—my total larder! 

_ . J must ’conserve every morsel of 

* food and every drop of water. I 
, must avoid all unnecessary physical 
exertion. Perhaps I could add to 
my food store by fishing and catch- 
ing sea birds. Unhappily my fishing 
kit was gone, byt I had two hooks 
and a bit of line. My daily harvest 
of flying fish was no more; it be- 
longed to a part of the journey that 
was behind me. 

Since I had worked the whole 
day through and was tired, I de- 
cided to bolster my strength with 
one of the two remaining cans of 
food. This was contrary to strict 
rationing, but I was short on re- 
sistance. 

It was a can of peas, delicious 
beyond belief. I chewed them to a 
fine gruel. Then I had a light nip 
of water. 

Within an hour or so, an inter- 
mittent gnawing began to walk 
hobnailed around my stomach. I 
decided to open the catsup and 


have a taste—enough to take the 
edge off hunger. Working the cap 
loose, I took a strong swig. I re- 
placed the cap and put the bottle 
away. 

Another day dawned. I was hun- 
grier than ever, so I went seeking 
another swallow of catsup. I found 
the bottle empty. I remembered 
taking a sip in the middle of the 
night. It must have been a deeper 
sip than I realized. For breakfast I 
rinsed out the bottle with my morn- 
ing’s water ration. 


Then I got out my fish line. All 


day I fished without a nibble. My 


mind dwelt constantly on the re- 
maining can of food and the coco- 
nut. Hunger pains irked me. Final- 
ly, toward evening, I thought: Why 
be hungry when there’s food 
around? I grabbed the hatchet, and 
in a few minutes I was downing a 
can of sauerkraut. 

I was still hungry. I looked at the 
coconut, smelled it, shook it and 
heard the teasing rustle of coconut 
milk. I put it away and went on 
deck, but I was soon back, staring 
at it. “Don’t eat it,” I said, “be 
reasonable.” “Reasonable my eye,” 
I countered, “if I were reasonable, 
I wouldn’t be here.” “It’s all the 
food you’ve got for fourteen days. 
So what?” 

Ten minutes later I was smack- 
ing over the last white morsels of 
the exquisite coconut meat. 

Next day I ate a jar of menthol 
ointment, and half a can of tooth 
powder mixed with my ration of 
water. 

My nights were more and more 
difficult. They were filled with food 
dreams—feasts of steak and baked 
potatoes, rich puddings and coffee 
with heavy cream tormented me. 
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Hunger cramps would keep waking 
me. I finished the rest of my tooth 
powder and searched the boat for 
anything that might quiet my 
ravening appetite. I came up with 
a chamois cloth (it had been used 
to strain gasoline ), a box of pepper, 
a small tin of tea, a bottle of hair 
oil and two gifts I had bought for 
Mary—a tube of lipstick and a jar 
of face cream. 

I chopped the chamois into tiny 
fragments and spilled them into a 
strong brew made from my ration 
of water and some of the tea. After 
boiling this tasty dish for ten min- 
utes I seasoned it with pepper, 
shave lotion, hair oil and a hand- 
ful of sea water. The result was a 
stew that made my eyes burn and 
my nose revolt. 

I took a nibble at the lipstick and 
found it not too bad. Cutting the 
red lump from its holder, I broke it 


in two and swallowed each lump. 
It didn’t relieve my hunger, so I 
opened the jar of face cream and 
before I knew it the whole jar of 


had slid 


the unctuous mixture 
down my throat. 


THE EFFECTS of semistarvation 
were beginning to tell on me. | 
couldn’t labor for more than an 
hour at the pump; I felt a general 
drowsiness and a slight fogginess. 
My arms were thinner, my ribs 
showed, my knees were knotty. My 
waistline grew more fashionable 
every day. 

While I was pumping one morn- 
ing, I noticed splashes coming from 
the life raft astern. A flying fish 
about eight inches long was trapped 
inside. Frantically I pulled the raft 
in, and picked up my little visitor. 
I was estimating how tasty he would 
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be, fried in machine oil when I 
thought: But first, Pll just have a 
nibble of his tail. 

He was still alive when I bit his 
tail off and exuberantly ground it 
up, bones and all. It was savory 
beyond words. Before I quite un- 
derstood what I was doing I had 
devoured the whole fish and was 
picking scales out of my teeth. 

The food made me feel better. I 
relaxed, read, and thought about 
the good times I would have in 
Samoa. 

Then came the grimmest day 
since the hurricane. I sat for hours 
in the cockpit studying the make- 
shift chart of South Sea waters that 
I had scratched in the wood of the 
cockpit floor. I was sure I had over- 
shot Samoa. The nearest land now 
was Fiji, 600 miles southwest, three 
weeks’ sailing time. 

“Fiji or bust,” I shouted hoarsely, 
as I trimmed my mended sails to 
hold me on a new course. 

I was sitting on deck just at dawn 
one day when a small white sea bird 
slanted across the bow. I flipped a 
pellet toward it, more as an after- 
thought than with serious intent. 
Bird and missile miraculously con- 
verged. A puff of feathers flew up, 
and the victim was mine. 

What I did next has been unbe- 
lievable to me ever since. Crazed 
at the thought of food again, I tore 
the head from the body and in the 
same motion thrust the pulsing 
stump into my mouth and drank 
every drop of the blood. I was an 
animal that had made a kill; and as 
an animal will, I went at it tooth 
and claw. When it no longer yield- 
ed a drop, I bit the delicate neck 
off and chewed it up. 

Before I knew it the greater part 
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of the bird was gone. Even then I 
couldn’t stop. I bit wolfishly into 
the mass of feathers, tearing at 
whatever met the tooth; whether 
it was bone or feathers didn’t mat- 
ter. Not one bone of the fowl’s 
body escaped the mill of my teeth. 

Day after day after day of sore 
trial crept past. Mostly, I slept or 
talked to myself. Then came the 
inevitable morning I had long 
dreaded, when I took my last sip of 
water, with hundreds of miles to go 
before I could hope to find land. 

I got along for two days. Then, 
unexpectedly, rain came. I heard it 
beating on the decks. I spread my 
woolen blanket over the deckhouse 
and cleaned the cockpit. 

The squall worked directly over 
me. Large drops hosed down the 
boat. I washed the crusted salt 
from my skin, hair and beard. I 
drank hoggishly of the water stand- 
ing on the decks, scooping it up 
with my hands. 

When the blanket was saturated, 
I squeezed it over the bucket. I had 
time to wring it three or four times 
before the squall passed—a half 
gallon of water. There was another 
gallon in the cockpit. A gallon and 
a half of water! I felt like a king. 

There followed four days of dead 
calm. Twenty-two days had passed 
since I had tasted my last morsel of 
food. It had been 47 days since the 
hurricane. And the closest land, 
according to my estimates, was still 
ten days away. That was the sober 
tally I made, scribbling it into the 
front page of my Bible, so it could 
live to explain in case I didn’t. 

I awoke in the morning and 
looked across the bows. I couldn’t 
believe my eyes. For there, not 
three miles away was a green island. 


The island was about seven miles 
long, surrounded by a formidable 
coral reef half a mile offshore. In- 
side the reef was a deep lagoon. I 
was racing against time. Pagan 
hadn’t been pumped in four hours, 
and now I must save all my remain- 
ing strength for the struggle to get 
ashore. 

Down the full length of the coast 
I ran, without finding any opening 
in the reef. I dared not go farther. 
Once past the island I could never 
work back; the current was too 
strong for my improvised sails, 
Moreover, my boat was difficult to 
maneuver because I had a bulky 
40-foot length of broken mast 
lashed at an angle across the deck; 
it dragged in the sea whenever the 
deck sloped. 

I kicked the helm hard down and 
raced bow on toward the exposed 
coral. Pagan caught the swell of a 
roller and rode into the jagged 
wall, crashing stem to. One of her 
planks broke and water’ gushed in, 
She settled by the bow and I was 
sitting up to my pockets in water, 
The next impact threw me over- 
board, and the sea somersaulted me 
into shallow water. I backed away 
onto a hump of prickly coral. 

Behind the reef, the calm lagoon 
dropped to a depth of nine fathoms, 
I fell asleep where I sat. Hours 
later, when the rising tide woke me, 
the reef was almost covered. 

Through thigh-deep water I 
struggled back to the broken wreck- 
age, searching for the rubber life 
raft. But it had been caught be- 
neath the wreckage and ground 
beyond repair into the coral spikes. 

I looked appraisingly at the 
broken 40-foot mast, still in its 
lashings. Knife in hand I hacked 
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away at the binding until the big 
stick worked loose. I helped the sea 
drive it across the reef. When it 
reached the lagoon I climbed on its 
heavy end, straddling it, floating on 
it. My arms and legs were dangling 
in the water, my head and chest 
resting on the hard curved surface 
of the broken mast. 

I planned to paddle with my 
hands, to guide the mast across the 
half-mile lagoon. But I was so com- 
pletely exhausted that even as I lay 
in that precarious position, I drift- 
ed off into a drowsy half sleep. 

I awakened when the mast 


scraped on the soft shore of a tiny 
alcove, overtowered by a beetling 
wall of volcanic rock. I rolled out 
of the water onto the white sand, 
slumped into its inviting warmth, 
and fell asleep. 

But the tide was still rising. It 


roused me when it blotted out the 
beach, and forced me to climb 
painfully up the 20-foot cliff face. 
Again I went to sleep—this time in 
a hollow of lava rock. 

I was surrounded by an inhospi- 
table jungle, pathless and tangled. 
For two days I lay there, munching 
a few leaves and nabbing a couple 
of small land crabs. I was a total 
wreck, unable to move more than a 
few feet, and getting steadily 
weaker. 


CAME THE THIRD day ashore. As 
morning lengthened I heard sounds 
on the beach below. Looking down 
from my perch I saw three small 
native children racing excitedly 
about, screaming in high glee over 
the fabulous treasures they were 
finding in the wreckage that had 
washed across the lagoon. 

I leaned over the ledge, intend- 
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ing to shout. Nothing but a weird, 
uncontrollable gurgle rattled forth. 
The children looked up. They saw 
a ghastly specter that shook them 
with terror. Dropping all they had 
collected they ran away. 

Hours dragged by. It was mid- 
afternoon when there were shouts, 
and an outrigger broke into view 
carrying six boys. I hailed them. 
They stared incredulously at me 
from 30 yards away. 

My perch was in a bad location 
for them, especially since I was too 
feeble to co-operate with their res- 
cue efforts. I was now so weak that 
I couldn’t stand, couldn’t even raise 
myself from the prone. The boys 
tried hard to reach me, but they 
failed. However, they hung around 
and kept trying; and just after 
nightfall reinforcements arrived— 
three outriggers, with the village 
chief in charge. 

He was a mighty man, well over 
six feet, and stockily muscular. 
Torchbearers lighted a path for 
him to the pocket where I lay. 

He spoke soothingly, his voice 
husky and full of understanding. 
He lifted my 80 pounds of bones 
with his powerful arms, carried me 
gently over the ledge and handed 
me down to the deck of a boat. 

As stanch oarsmen rowed, my 
benefactor came and covered me 
with a sheet of tapa cloth. I clam- 
ored for food and drink; he offered 
me a baked sweet potato and a pot 
of native tea. I nibbled at the food 
and took a sip of the tea. 

I knew I ought to go slow on 
both, after my long fast. But the 
sight of food overwhelmed me, 
and suddenly I abandoned all cau- 
tion. I bit huge chunks out of the 
vegetable and washed them down 
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with great gulps of warm tea. Then 
I leaned back and closed my eyes. 

When I came to I was in a 
thatched hut, lying on a woven 
mat spread over a mattress of coco- 
nut leaves. The chiefs wife, a 
motherly woman, leaned solicitous- 
ly over me. 

She knew that a starved man 
shouldn’t eat or drink as I had. She 
shook her head gravely at my gase- 
ous, expanded stomach. It was 
swollen so badly the stretched skin 
burned, and my breath came in 
short gasps. She knew I might die 
from the food I had wolfed so 
hungrily, and the tea I had rashly 
gulped. 

With a long calloused finger she 
probed far down my throat, turning 
and upsetting my stomach, freeing 
it of the unchewed lumps of heavy 
food and the flood of liquid. She 
put her hands on my stomach, 
pressed gently and firmly till the gas 
had been expelled and my breath- 
ing was normal again. 

After that I sank into a 36-hour 
coma. I didn’t awake when she fed 
me occasional little potions of a 
balm of coconut milk, poulticed my 
knee with native herbals and 
anointed the spots that were aflame 
with coral poisoning. 

At last I opened my eyes. Una, 
the chiefs wife, was still there, 
tending me. She brought half a 
shell of coconut milk and a hot 
broth of fish and breadfruit—with 
a raw turtle egg the size of a ping- 
pong ball. Her husband propped 
me up from behind as she fed me 
slowly, bit by bit. 

After several days of this slow 
convalescence, the villagers began 
trooping in for a look at me. The 
hut was often filled to overflowing. 


I wondered about them. What 
race were they? Where was I, any- 
way? They were coffee-colored, 
clean, healthy, powerfully built, 
congenial. I couldn’t identify them 
with any land I had seen in my 
Pacific travels. 

I spoke to them in English, 
French, Spanish, without result. 
Eventually I learned that I was on 
Tuvutha, one of the easternmost of 
the Fiji Islands. 

From sign language and guess+ 
work, I found that the island was 
visited three times a year by a copra 
schooner, its only contact with the 
outside world. The boat would not 
come again for three months. 

My general condition improved 
slowly but steadily. After a week I 
could walk to the door with a cane 
and sit there in a chair, looking 
over the village square, enjoying 
the sunshine and my growing circle 
of friends. I couldn’t sit for very 
long—my bony shanks made it too 
painful. Even in bed my bones hurt 
me; and that condition lasted until 
I got them thoroughly upholstered 
again with muscle and flesh. 

It was ten days before I was 
strong enough to begin to think 
about the next step in my pilgrim- 
age. The month was now Novem= 
ber, and the island’s copra schooner 
would not be along until January. 

I suggested to the chief that one 
of his well-manned outriggers might 
take me to the next island, 40 miles 
away. He vetoed the idea, partly 
because it was the hurricane season, 
partly because I would be no better 
off at the next island. 

Then I proposed hoisting a dis- 
tress signal that might be seen by 
passing ships, if any came along. 
This he agreed to help me do. We 
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took the top off a prominent coco- 
nut tree on a conspicuous hill, and 
over the foliage hung the ragged 
remnants of my mainsail. 

One day not long after, a ship 
was sighted, far off on the horizon. 
It saw our signal and came in. Al- 
though it was just a 45-foot copra 
boat, it meant everything to me. 

1 explained my predicament to 
the captain and asked him to take 
me with him. His English was frag- 
mentary, but when he understood 
what had happened and what I 
wanted, he welcomed me. 

I went back to the hut for my 
scant luggage. My battered old 
blue suit was hanging ready for me. 
With the chief’s help I slipped into 
it and put on my seedy white shirt 
and a clean pair of socks. I walked 


out into the village square, where 
all the 


There was nothing to do but say 
good-by and go quickly. 


The next few minutes were 
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FILLED ALL THE STOCKINGS 


(He wears a big one) 

(Look it up) 

. (Tells about a pumpkin) 

(Heels) 

(He's also an artist) 

. (He's good at making enemies) 

. (Her husband's religion) 

. . (Makes nasty cracks about Santa, too) 
. @. (He manufactures them) 

. g. (It answers all questions) 

j. (For his vault) 

i. (He's been bothered with head pains) 
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WHISTLED AND SHOUTED 


. Army Generals 

. Baseboll personalities 
Columnists 

Orchestra Leaders 
Authors 

Movie Stars 

. Santa's Reindeer 

. Heavy Weight Champions 
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islanders had gathered. 
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tough. How does one say good-by 
to people who have saved his life 
and been exemplars of kindness 
and generosity? The best I could do 
was a simple handshake all around. 
I felt as if I was somehow doing 
them a wrong by leaving. 

The copra boat got me halfway 
to Suva, main city of the Fijis, in 
a week, then transferred me to an- 
other boat that completed the trip. 
At Suva I was able to send a cable 
message to Mary, and after a few 
delays I thumbed a ride on an 
American bomber. Eventually it 
landed me at the Sydney airport. 

I was the first one off the plane. 
And then I saw Mary. I remember 
her coming toward me, and I be- 
lieve I moved to meet her. She was 
in my arms. My perilous voyage, 
my struggles and hardships, had 
not been in vain. They had made 
a thousand dreams come true. All 
that mattered now was that I was 
home—home from the sea. 8 8 
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DOWN THE CHIMNEY 
. White Sands, New Mexico 
. Stevens, Chicago 
Graumon's Chinese Theater 
Queen Elizabeth 
Empire State Building 
White House 
Mt. Everest 
Superior 
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AS WHITE AS THE SNOW 


Good King Wenceslaus (Song) 

Winter Wonderland (Song) 

I'm Dreaming of a White Christmas (Song) 
Jingle Bells, Jingle Bells (Song) 

I'l! Be Home for Christmas (Song) 
Footprints in the Snow (Song) 

J. G. Whittier's Snowbound (Poem) 

June in January (Song) 

Shine On Harvest Moon (Song) 

I've Got My Love to Keep Me Warm (Song) 
Let it Snow, Let It Snow (Song) 

. | Know Why (Song) 
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This Younger Generation 


® In New Britain, Connecticut, a 
small boy marched up to a depart- 
ment store Santa Claus, punched 
him in the nose and yelled: “That’s 
for not bringing me a bicycle last 


@ In Quincy, Massachusetts, ‘two 
couples reported their children, each 
aged seven, missing, and hundreds 
of searchers began to beat the vast 
marshland nearby. A little friend 
found the two kids in a hiding place, 
told them that the men were look- 
ing for a little girl and a little boy. 
So all three children joined in the 
hunt—until they were recognized 
about an hour later. 


® When a Brooklyn youngster was 
asked by a department store Santa 
what he would like for Christmas, 
he replied: “If you don’t mind, I'd 
like to have the cash.” 


@ Just as President Truman entered 
the doorway leading to the cloak- 
room of the House of Representa- 
tives recently, an unidentified child 
spotted him and cried out in a loud 
voice: “Daddy!” 


® Little Francis came home from 
school all smiles and ran up to his 


. and roller skates, and a magic set, 
and a train with real smoke, anda... 
Copyright 1949 The New 


mother. “You'll be glad to know 
that I’m the best boy in my class,” 
he said. 

“Of course I’m glad,” responded 
the mother. “Did the teacher tell 
you so, darling?” 

“Oh, no,” replied Francis, 
noticed it myself.” 


wae | 


® In Baltimore, Maryland, 13-year- 


old Tony Starr earned $35 a week 
during his summer vacation supply- 
ing sporting stores with fishing 
worms every day. When Tony saw 
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a neighbor watering his lawn, he 
went over after dark carrying 
bucket and flashlight and gathered 
the worms that had come up. 


® In Providence, Rhode Island, a 
department store Santa spent an 
afternoon patting the heads of 
small children. When it was time 
for him to go home, he felt for his 
watch—and discovered that one of 
his sweet little visitors had departed 
with it. 


@ When an eighth-grade teacher 
arrived in class the other morning, 
she discovered that all the girls were 
at the local movie house watching 
a personal appearance of Perry 
Como, the crooner. She got in 
touch with the theater manager by 
telephone, and a few minutes 
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later, the next day's homework was 
flashed on the screen. 


® While hearing a child’s confes- 
sions, a priest was somewhat per- 
plexed to hear the little chap 
mumble something about “throw- 
ing peanuts in the river.” He fig- 
ured the child was admitting some 
petty mischief or possibly repenting 
for the waste of food. But when 
child after child came in and in- 
toned the same “throwing peanuts 
in the river,” he thought that per- 
haps this was some new expression 
or childish slang. When the last and 
smallest child failed to confess it, he 
decided to pry for information. 

“Look here, my boy,” he said, 
exploratively, “what about throw- 
ing peanuts in the river?” 

“But, Father,” cried a voice, “I 


am Peanuts!” 
—Reverend John J. Fogarty 





This little girl met the doctor, this little girl felt scared, this little girl was 
interested and turned up smiling over there 
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